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PREFACE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting   trials    that   has 
taken  place  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  and  with 
the  exception    of  that   of   the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery  it  has 
produced  quite  as  much  excitement  as  any  other  capi- 
tal trial  on  record.     Mr.  Clough  is  a  native  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  is  said  to  have  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance in  this  quarter.    A  correspondent  of  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser,   who  appears  to  have  had  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  observation  in  the  Court  Room, 
gives  the  annexed  interesting  account  of  the  Murderer : 
"  The  prisoner  is,  1  suppose,  about  28  years  old. — 
He  looks  very  pale,  but  rather  genteel   in    his  person 
and  dress,  and  seems  as  if  he  paid  much    attention   to 
his  toilet.     Upon  taking  his  place  in  the    prisoner's 
box,  he  looked  up  to  the   Chief  Justice    and    made  a 
graceful  bow  ;  and  while  the  indictment  was  read   to 
him,  he  stood  erect,  firm  and  composed.     Not  a  muscle 
of  his  face  moved ;  and  to  the  thrilling  question,  "are 
you  guilty  or  not  guilty?77  he  responded  in  alow,  soft, 
but  yet  in  a  firm  and  distinct  voice,  "  Not  guilty,  sir.77 
Friday  morning  was  then  assigned  for  his  trial.     Long 
before  the  bell  rung   for  court   on    that   morning,  the 
people  were  pressing  into  the   Court  House,    and    the 
crowd  was  so  great,  that  the  Sheriff  had  to  conduct  the 
Chief  Justice  through  a  back  door  into  his  seat.     Pret- 
ty much  all  the  female  fashion  and   beauty  of  Mount 
Holly  were  present — from    100  to   200   ladies.     The 
venerable  and  respected  mother,    and  sister  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  other  females  and  members  of  the  family, 
were  examined    on    the  first  day.     As  they  severally 
turned  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  when  asked  by  the  coun- 
sel if  they  recognized  him,  he  familiarly  and  graceful- 
ly, but  with  a  fixed  and  rather  gloomy   countenance, 
inclined  his  head,  or  bowed  to  them  ;    and    when   the 
old  lady,    with  the  tears  running   down    her  cheeks, 
turned  quite  round   to  look  at  him,   he   instantly  rose 
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and  bowed  to  her  in  the  most  grave  and  respectful 
manner.  The  testimony  was  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
touching  character.  The  description  of  her  (Mrs. 
Hamilton's)  delicate  person — her  amiable  character — 
her  piercing  shrieks,  and  her  death  struggles,  while 
he  held  and  pushed  still  deeper  and  deeper,  the  mur- 
derous dirk  into  her  bosom,  was  truly  affecting.  But 
when  the  trunk  was  opened  and  the  blood  stained  dirk, 
the  broken  breast  pin,  her  bloody  garments,  especially 
her  corsets,  pierced  with  ten  holes  through  that  part 
of  it  which  had  covered  her  left  breast,  and  stiffened 
and  red  with  the  cold  blood  of  her  that  had  worn  it, 
as  if  it  had  been  literally  dyed  in  blood  ;  it  seemed  too 
much  for  every  one  but  the  prisoner.  He  looked  up- 
on the  bloody  credentials  with  a  steady,  gloomy  gaze, 
discovering  in  his  countenance,  however,  no  internal 
emotion,  nor  in  the  least  changing  his  position,  which 
he  uniformly  occupies,  reclining  on  his  elbow,  and 
resting  his  head  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  on  which  he 
wears  a  black  glove.  But  the  effect  of  this  exhibition, 
followed  up  by  the  physician's  description  of  her  bro- 
ken ribs,  and  almost  riddled  heart  and  lungs,  produ- 
ced a  gust  of  feeling  and  emotion  in  the  crowded  au- 
dience that  could  not  be  suppressed.  Every  bosom 
swelled — every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears — and  for 
a  few  moments  the  investigation  was  suspended." 

"The  accomplished  Reporter  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  most  of  the  particulars  which  occupy  the  subse- 
quent pages,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  brief 
allusion  to  the  character  of  the  unhappy  victim  of 
Clongh's  jealousy  and  hatred  : — 

"  Throughout  this  protracted  trial,  during  which  an 
immense  mass  of  testimony  was  received,  not  a  blot  or 
stain  was  affixed  to  the  character  of  the  lamented  Mrs. 
Hamilton;  her  reputation,  adorned  by  every  virtue 
that  can  dignify  and  beautify  her  sex,  was  most  trium- 
phantly sustained  ;  and  she  was  proved  to  have  been 
chaste,  beautiful,  urbane,  and  lively,  and  as  pure  as 
the  unclouded  sky.  During  the  recital  of  the  tragic 
story  of  her  death,  many  a  manly  cheek    was    bathed 


with  tears,  and  the  affecting  relation  of  it  by  her  moth- 
er was  almost  overwhelming.  The  object  of  the  coun- 
sel, for  the  defence,  was  evidently  to  prove  the  insani- 
ty of  the  prisoner,  and  to  attain  this,  their  utmost  ef- 
forts were  directed,  with  what  success,  the  public 
must  judge.  The  ability  and  fidelity,  however,  de- 
serves great  praise,  as  did  also,  the  efforts  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution." 


THE  TRIAL. 

On  this  indictment,  which  was  found  by  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  county,  at  the  present  term  of  the  court, 
the  prisoner  was  brought  up  aud  arraigned,  and  plead- 
ed not  guilty.  On  the  31st  May  the  cause  was  called 
by  the  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney  General, 
John  Moore  White,  Esq. ;  and  after  several  hours 
spent,  and  twenty-three  peremptory  challenges,  and 
seven  challenges  for  cause,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  approved  and  sworn  as  jurors,  viz  : — 


Amos  W.  Archer, 
Samuel  Ridgeway, 
Joseph  Kirkbride, 
Samuel  B.  Finch, 
Joseph  Deacon, 
James  Logan, 


Absolem  H.  Smith, 
John  C.  Ridgeway, 
Peter  Crozer, 
George  Black, 
Richard  J.  Bond, 
William  Stokes. 


The  Court  then  adjourned  to  half  past  2  o'clock  P. 
M.  On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Court  and  Jury,  his 
Honor  Chief  Justice  Hornblower  remarked,  that  as 
there  were  gentlemen  of  the  press  present  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
this  case  for  publication,  he  strictly  enjoined  it  upon 


them  as  a  duty  they  owed  to  the  cause  of  justice,  to 
withhold  their  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
cause  until  its  first  termination,  to  which  injunction  they 

severally  acceded. 

The  indictment  was  then  read  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  consisted  of  two  counts,  the  first  charging  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  with  having,  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1833,  in  the  village  of  Bordentown,  township  of  Ches- 
terfield, and  in  the  county  of  Burlington,  murdered 
Mary  W.  Hamilton,  by  thrusting  and  striking  her  with 
a  dirk  in  her  left  breast,  through  the  same  and  into  her 
heart,  inflicting  a  wound  three  inches  deep  and  one  inch 
wide,  and  thereby  causing  her  death  in  fifteen  minutes 
thereafter.  The  second  count  charged  the  prisoner 
with  inflicting  three  several  mortal  wounds  in  the  left 
breast  with  a  dirk,  three  inches  deep  and  two  inches 
wide,  of  which  wounds  the  said  Mary  W.  Hamilton 
died.  To  this  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
put  himself  upon  God  and  his  country  for  trial. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  opening  the  cause  to  the 
jury,  stated  that  this  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  one  of 
the  few  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  punishable 
with  death.  This  fact  renders  the  issue  of  this  trial 
all-important  to  the  defendant,  between  whom  and  the 
country  you  are  bound  to  pass.  That  in  presenting 
before  you  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  particularly 
incumbent  upon  you  to  give  them  their  due  weight,  and 
to  consider  them  seriously  and  impartially,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  In  the  decision  you  give  to  this  important 
subject,  you  are  to  show  your  regard  for  that  country 
whose  laws  have  been  broken  by  the  wilful  and  delib- 
erate murder  of  a  helpless,  innocent,  and  virtuous  fe- 
male. Aud  you  are  so  to  deliberate  upon  and  consider 
this  subject,  that  the  counsel  of  both  the  prisoner  and 
the  country  may  implicitly  rely  upon  your  intelligence 
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and  good  faith  to  give  it  a  fair,  a  full,  and  an  honest 
decision.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  from  its  cha- 
racter and  the  proof  on  which  it  rests,  will  relieve  you 
from  much  of  the  difficulty  usually  involved  in  trials  of 
this  kind, — whether  to  convict  the  accused  of  murder 
or  manslaughter.  You  will  not  doubt  the  murder  with 
which  the  prisoner  stands  charged  ;  you  will  not  doubt 
who  gave  the  fatal  blow  of  which  Mrs  Hamilton  died  ; 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  relation  to  the  manner 
or  the  cause  of  her  death.  Every  thing  will  be  made 
out  with  such  perfect  clearness,  that  it  will  stand  before 
you,  in  unerring  certainty,  as  a  case  of  murder.  The 
Attorney  then  proceeded  to  a  brief  detail  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  which  he  expected  to  substantiate  by  proof, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  if  these  facts  are  proved 
to  your  entire  satisfaction,  you  can  have  no  doubt  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt.  He  then,  from  the  revised  statutes 
of  the  State,  read  the  definition  of  murder,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  following  witnesses  : — 

Mary  Imlay,  sworn:  who  testified  as  follows: — I  know  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  to  be  .Mr.  C lough,  (turning  round  and  looking 
the  prisoner  full  in  the  face  by  direction  of  the  court — the  prison- 
er bowed  his  head  in  token  of  recognition.)  I  knew  him  at  Bor- 
dentown,  at  Mr.  Thompson's,  where  he  boarded,  and  where  I  first 
saw  him,  not  more  than  two  years  ago  ;  he  afterwards  left,  and 
M'ciit  to  board  at  Mrs.  Lo'ngstreth's.  I  did  not  live  in  the  same 
family  with  him,  but  was  in  the  family  part  of  the  time  he  was 
there.  On  the  Tuesday  before  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death,  [  went  to 
Mrs.  IfOiigstreth's ;  the  prisoner  was  not  there  at  that  time;  I 
first  saw  him  on  the  Thursday  after  I  went,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
death  occurred  on  the  Saturday  following,  in  the  fore  part  of  April. 
On  that  day  he  breakfasted  with  the  family,  and  there  were  pres- 
ent at  table,  three  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Long- 
streth.  I  was  that  day  making  dresses,  in  which  Mrs.  Hamilton 
assisted  me  ;  the  prisoner  at  breakfast  was  polite  in  helping  the 
company.  He  left  the  table,  and  went  into  the  front  parlor,  in 
which  I  worked,  and  into  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  myself  went, 
from  the  breakfast  room,  where  we  found  him,  and  where  some 
conversation  was  carried  on,  and  he  took  the  little  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  about  eight  years  old,  on  his  lap,  patted  her  cheeks, 
and  talked  to  her  about  her  lessons  at  school.  He  remained  about, 
half  an  hour  ;  the  little  girl,  at  her  mother's  request,  played  a  tune 
on  the  piano,  asked  him  to  play,  which  he  declined,  and    Mrs. 


Hamilton  then  played  a  tune.  He  enquired  for  his  note  book, 
which  was  brought,  and  he  wished  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  accept  it  for 
her  daughter,  as  he  did  not  want  it,  which  after  some  reluctance  she 
did.  He  was  requested  to  copy  some  notes,  which  he  promised 
to  do  at  some  other  time.  Soon  after,  he  left  the  room,  said  he 
was  going  to  lie  down,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  until  after  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  murdered.  Mrs.  Hamilton  left  the  room,  after  be- 
ing there  some  time,  to  attend  to  domestic  duties,  and  did  not  re- 
turn. Between  12  and  1  o'clock,  Elizabeth,  the  little  sister  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  came  down  stairs  and  alarmed  the  house  by  saying 
that  some  one  was  murdering  her  sister.  Mrs.  Longstreth  ami 
myself  immediately  left  the  room  :  I  went  to  the  back  entry  door, 
and  let  Mrs.  Longstreth  go  on  first;  she  went  up  stairs,  into  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  her  daughter  was,  lifted  her  hands  and 
screamed.  This  was  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  after  Mrs. 
Hamilton  left  the  room  they  were  working  in.  I  did  not  see  Mrs 
Hamilton  again  until  after  she  was  (lead,  which  was  near  naif  an 
hour  after  she  left  the  room.  She  was  then  in  the  small  back 
dining  room  of  the  old  part  of  the  house,  near  the  bar-room. 
Mary  Brittenharn,  Hannah  Herbert,  Mis.  Reeves,  and  some  others, 
were  with  me  when  I  saw  her  dead. 

Cross-examined:  She  said,  I  have  not  lived  in  the  house  with 
Clough  more  than  two  days,  had  seen  him  frequently,  but  had 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  speaking  acquaintance  with  him  ;  had 
never  seen  him  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  before.  I  had  never  convers- 
ed with  Mrs.  Longstreth  concerning  him  before  the  time  of  the 
murder,  but  have  frequently  since  on  that  subject,  but  held  little 
conversation  with  others  about  him.  I  am  not  related  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  only  lived  there  until  the  next  Monday  after  the  murder. 
I  have,  however,  lived  there  since,  once  about  a  week.  When  I 
was  there  before  the  murder,  ha  was,  between  meals,  sometimes 
in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Hamilton.  On  Friday  evening  before  her 
death,  he  went  to  the  Post  Office  to  get  letters,  and  Mrs.  H.  told 
him  to  see  if  there  were  any  for  her.  He  went  up  stairs  to  lie 
down  every  day.  He  said  he  had  had  an  attack  of  the  pleurisy, 
and  had  not  got  well  of  the  pain  in  his  side  and  breast.  In  the 
parlor,  Clough  and  Mrs.  H.  were  speaking  in  a  familiar  and  friendly 
manner  together,  and  I  saw  no  difference  between  the  last  inter- 
view and  other  times.  He  laid  down  between  9  and  10;  his 
chamber  was  over  the  bar-room.  I  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Hamilton 
concerning  Clough,  and  she  to  me. 

Anna  P.  Longstreth,  sworn.  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to 
be  Clough.  i  have  known  him  about  one  year;  he  lived  at  my 
mother's,  Mrs.  Longstreth.  I  was  at  home  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  I  first  saw  Clough  about  7  o'clock  that  day  in  the  front 
parlor;  it  was  on  Saturday  the  6th  day  of  April  last;  he  break- 
fasted with  the  family;  I  don't  recollect  to  have  seen  him  again 
after  this  until  a  few  moments  before  the  occurrence  spoken  of. 
As  he  went  up  stairs  I  went  up  immediately  after  him  into  the 
family  room.  As  I  was  going  up  with  a  skein  of  yarn  in  my  hand, 
I  told  him  if  he  did  not  get  out  of  my  way  I  would  throw  it  at 
him,  which  I  did  in  sport.     He  said  he  was  going  to'Jnv  down. 
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The  passage  to  his  room,  was  up  that  pair  of  stairs,  and  so  was 
that  to  the  family  room,  and  he  had  to  pass  the  door  of  the  latter 
room  to  get  to  his  own.  I  went  down  stairs  and  saw  my  sister 
Mrs.  Hamilton  again  in  the  parlor.  I  did  not  see  Clough  again  un- 
til Mrs.  Hamilton's  death,  when  he  was  in  the  yard;  they  were 
taking  him  away. — It  was  not  half  an  hour  after  I  saw  Mrs.  H.  in 
the  parlor  until  her  death. 

Cross  examined.     She  said — I  am  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Long- 
streth  :  I  had  been  absent  from  home,  but  returned  about  a  year 
before  my  sister's   death,   when  I  found   Clough  there.      While 
there  he  was  upon  good  terms  with  the  family,  and  I  don't  know 
of  any  personal  difference  between  him  and  any   member  of  it: 
ne  was  kind  and  attentive  to  all  and  they  to  him ;    I  don't  know 
that  he  was  more  attentive  to  Mrs.  H.  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  he  was  not  treated  with  more  kindness  by  them   than 
the  other  boarders  were.     I  don't  know  of  any  presents  that  he 
ever  gave  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  he  gave  her  daughter  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings, and  side  combs,  on  condition  of  her  getting  the  premium  at 
school ;  and  also  gave  her  a  Geography  and    Atlas.     I   don't  re- 
collect his  ever  presenting  Mrs.  H.  with  a  gold   watch    and    gold 
rings.     I  know  she  had  a  gold  watch;  she  had  been  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  had  it  when  she  came  back  last  fall.     She  went  with  her 
cousin  Mary  Thorn,  and  Mr.  Clough  accompanied  them  to   Phila- 
delphia, but  did  not  return  with  them,  but  came  back   some   time 
afterwards.     She  was  there  about  a  week  as  near  as  I  can    recol- 
lect.    At  that  time  Mr.  Clough  had  a  contract  on  the   Schuylkill. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  a  large  silver  watch,  and  she  said   she  got   it 
exchanged  for  a  small  gold  one.     I  do  not  know  that  she  exchang- 
ed watches  with  Clough  or  that  he  ever  had  the  silver  watch  that 
belonged  to  Mrs.  H.     He  had  the  same  watch  when  he  returned 
as  when  he  went  away. — I  don't  know  of  his  giving  her  any  jew- 
ellery, or  with  having  gone  with  her  on  any  other  journey.     He 
once  brought  my  mother  a  box  of  oranges,  and  was  very  attentive 
to  her  when  she  was  sick.     He  left  the  house  on  Thursday  week 
before  my  sister's  death,  professedly  for  New-York,  and  parted 
on  friendly  terms  with   the  family.     He  was  absent  about  two 
weeks,  and  was  thinner,  and  did  not  look  so  healthy  when  he  re- 
turned as  when  he  left.     His  kindness  to  the  family  appeared  to 
be  the  same.     After  his  return  during  the  week  he  said  he  did  not 
feel  very  well,  and  was  occasionally  confined  to  his  bed,  though  he 
generally  eat  his  meals  regularly. 

Direct  resumed.  He  never  complained  of  illness  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  lie  down  until  after  his  return  from  N.  York. 

Elizabeth  Longstreth,  sworn,  is  13  years  of  age,  and  was  ques- 
tioned touching  her  knowledge  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  which 
she  answered  satisfactorily:  I  know,  said  she,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  to  be  Clou<jh ;  lam  Mrs.  Hamilton's  sister:  I  have  lived  a 
year  or  two  with  mother,  Mrs.  Longstreth,  and  Clough  lived  there 
also;  I  recollect  Clough's  leaving  the  last  spring,  and  going  to 
Rochester  as  he  said,  he  being  absent  about  a  week,  and  returning 
on  Thursday  in  April  last.  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
did  not  see  him  again  until  after  [  returned  home  from  school   at 


11  o'clock.  I  was  then  in  the  family  room  up  stairs  with  Caro- 
line, the  little  daughter  ot  Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  latter  came  up 
stairs  looked  into  the  room  and  censured  us  for  not  wearing  our 
aprons;  Mrs.  Hamilton  then  left  the  room,  and  soon  after  I  heard 
a  screaming,  I  stept  out,  went  into  the  entry,  met  the  servantgirl, 
Jane,  who  told  me  to,  open  dough's  door;  I  tried  once  and  failed, 
because  I  did  not  lift  the  latch,  but  the  second  time  I  tried  1  suc- 
ceeded, and  both  Clough  and  my  sister  Mary  came  out,  I  stepped 
back  into  a  small  room  over  the  bar,  and  when  I  looked  again  they 
were  both  down  on  the  floor ;  he  was  holding  a  dirk  up  over  her, 
I  took  hold  of  his  arm,  pulled  it  back,  and  cried  out  Oh  '.  dont, 
but  he  did  not  look  up,  I  ran  down  to  the  bar-room  door, — and 
called  to  Mr.  Brown  in  the  bar,  and  told  him,  to  go  up  stairs  as 
somebody  was  killing  my  sister.  They  were  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  entry,  near  the  garret  steps,  and  near  the  door  of  Clough's 
room.  There  are  four  doors  opening  on  the  platform,  that  of  the 
family  room  opens  on  the  stairs,  and  Clough's  door  opposite,  up 
two  or  three  steps.  After  I  called  Brown,  I  went  into  the  front 
parlor,  and  did  not  go  up  stairs  again ;  when  they  were  on  the 
floor,  I  did  not  see  Clough  strike  her ;  and  did  not  hear  him  or  her 
say  any  thing :  he  had  hold  of  Mary. 

Cross-examined:  she  said,  Clough  has  been  on  good  terms  with 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  there  was  no  unkindness  between  them;  I 
never  knew  of  his  giving  her  presents  or  going  a  journey  with  her. 
Sister's  room  was  the  family  chamber,  and  Clough's  apartment  was 
next  door  but  one  to  it,  two  or  three  steps  higher.  Jane  was  one 
of  the  servants,  she  was  standing  outside  of  the  door  when  I  at- 
tempted to  enter  it — there  was  fastening  to  it,  but  it  was  only 
latched,  which  1  did  not  raise  the  first  time  I  tried  to  enter  it,  al- 
though I  do  not  think  it  was  fastened,  except  with  the  latch. 
When  I  caught  him  by  the  arm,  it  was  stiff  and  did  not  yield  to 
me;  he  was  just  leaning  Over  her,  and  I  saw  the  side  of  his  face. 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  he  saw  me  at  all :  it  was  between  12 
and  1  o'clock;  my  mother,  sister  Anna,  and  Miss  Imlay  were  in  the 
front  parlor,  and  when  I  went  in,  my  mother  went  instantly  out — 
and  the  rest  soon  after.  He  complained  of  being  sick  when  he 
came  home,  did  not  look  so  well  as  usual,  and  usually  went  to  bed 
part  of  the  day. 

Direct — I  don't  recollect  when  I  opened  the  door  that  the 
screams  continued.  When  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  on  the  floor  she 
struggled  and  tried  to  escape  from  him.  He  had  hold  round  her 
waist  with  one  of  his  hands  when  they  were  standing  up,  and  she 
trying  to  get  away.  I  saw  no  appearance  of  blood,  but  thought  I 
saw  him  hold  something  up,  but  cannot  tell  what  it  was;  when 
they  were  on  the  floor  1  thought  it  was  a  razor,  it  shined  when 
they  were  in  the  room  ;  she  struggling  to  get  out,  and  he,  before 
her  trying  to  hold  her.  I  turned  my  face  round,  and  when  I  look- 
ed again  he  had  her  down  and  was  standing  over  her;  I  did  not 
see  Jane  or  any  other  person  at  that  time,  as  I  did  not  look  round. 
Cross-examination  resumed, — Jane  was  standing  by  the  door  of 
Clough  when  I  first  saw  her,  1  did  not  see  her  again,  andwent 
down  stairs  and  she  after  me. 
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Jane  Brown,  a  colored  servant,  sworn.  I  live  with  Mrs.  Long- 
streth,  and  know  that  the  prisoner  is  Clough.  I  work  for  my 
victuals  and  clothes.  Clough  lived  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  all  the 
time  that  I  did.  He  was  absent  a  few  days  last  spring,  about 
a  week,  I  don't  know  what  day  he  retnrned.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
died  on  Saturday.  I  saw  Clough  that  day  come  down  to  break- 
fast, and  saw  him  afterwards  in  his  own  room,  but  cannot  tell  the 
time  of  day.  Mrs.  Hamilton  came  up  stairs,  and  she  said  it  was 
12  o'clock.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  Mr.  Clough  call  her, 
she  said  she  did,  and  was  going  in  to  him.  I  was  in  my  room 
next  to  the  garret  stairs,  and  next  to  Clough's.  I  heard  some 
noise  very  soon  after  Mrs.  Hamilton  left  me  ;  it  was  in  Mr. 
Clough's  room.  Elizabeth  and  myself  both  went  to  the  room  door, 
pushed,  but  did  not  raise  the  latch.  I  first  thought  the  noise  was 
like  a  dog's,  and  called  to  Elizabeth  to  come,  for  I  thought  there 
was  a  dog  in  Mr.  Clough's  room  ;  we  raised  the  latch,  the  second 
time  we  pushed,  it  opened,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Clough  put  a  dirk  into 
Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  he  gotthe  point  in  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and 
tried  to  get  the  handle  in  ;  they  were  standing  on  the  floor  right 
against  the  door  ;  I  did  not  hear  him  strike  but  once  ;  he  had  one 
hand  round  her  waist,  and  the  dirk  in  the  other,  while  in  the 
room.  When  I  first  saw  her  come  out  of  the  room,  the  dirk  was 
in  her  ;  I  saw  them  also  in  the  entry,  she  lying  down  and  strug- 
gling to  get  away  from  him,  and  he  over  her ;  they  walked  out  of 
the  room,  he  having  hold  of  her  all  the  time.  I  saw  him  have  the 
dirk  in  his  hand  after  he  came  out  of  the  room  door  ;  nothing  was 
said  by  either;  I  did  not  see  any  blood  ;  she  wore  a  black  dress. 

Cross  examined. — She  said,  I  don't  know  how  old  I  am.  I  am 
not  bound,  and  get  no  wages.  When  Clough  called  for  Mrs.  H. 
he  said,  Mis.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  will  you  please  to  come 
here  a  minute.  I  saw  her  go  into  his  room,  and  I  don't  know 
that  he  was  sick;  the  door  of  Clough's  room  was  open,  I  did  not 
see  him  ;  my  room  is  next  to  his,  on  the  same  side  of  the  entry. 
I  did  not  leave  my  room  till  I  heard  her  holla.  I  saw  her  go 
in,  because  I  was  right  by  the  door,  almost,  putting  on  a  clean 
frock.  I  thought  they  were  dogs,  because  I  had  not  thought  of 
its  being  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Clough  ;  although  I  knew  they 
were  in  the  room.  At  the  timo  I  saw  them  in  the  room  of  Clough, 
I  stood  near  enough  to  Elizabeth  to  touch  her.  I  saw  a  little  of 
the  blade  of  the  dagger,  which  I  never  saw  before.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  a  blade  or  handle  it  had.  I  never  saw  any  dagger 
before.  Elizabeth  and  myself  both  stood  near  the  door  till  we 
both  saw  the  dagger's  blade,  because  he  pulled  it  out  of  her,  and 
stuck  it  in  another  place  again.  We  did  not  know  what  it  was 
then,  but  Elizabeth  said  it  was  a  razor  ;  I  saw  it  afterwards  when 
I  followed  Amy  up  stairs  ;  she  said  it  was  a  dagger.  [It  appear- 
ed difficult  to  reconcile  many  parts  of  the  testimony  of  this  wit- 
ncss.] 

Amy  Wright,  sworn.-?!  lived  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  at  the  tune 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death,  which  was  6th  April  ;  I  have  lived 
there  two  years  next  winter.  I  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  after  break- 
fast, vhen  I  was  up  stairs  making  the  beds,  in  the  front  part  of 
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the  house.  She  came  to  me  with  a  cloak  in  her  hand,  and  said 
here  Amy,  if  I  should  not  be  here  next  week,  take  care  of  this 
cloak,  there  is  a  lady  who  left  it  here,  and  who  would  likely  call 
for  it.  I  saw  her  again  about  11  o'clock;  Mrs.  Longstreth  had 
got  some  new  bureaus,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  she  would  have 
part  of  them  for  her  own  use.  Afterwards  I  went  into  the  parlor 
and  saw  her  sewing.  After  about  an  hour,  I  went  to  the  platform 
of  the  pump  very  near  the  house,  opposite  the  bar-room  window, 
nearly  over  which  was  Clough's  room,  and  I  heard  something  like 
a  child  cry  and  thought  it  was  one  of  the  children  ;  I  then  heard 
it  louder  and  louder.  I  ran  up  and  stood  on  the  landing  of  the 
steps,  where  the  family  room  opens  on  the  stairs,  from  which 
place  there  are  only  two  steps  to  Clough's  door.  I  saw  Clough 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  standing  in  Clough's  door.  He  had  one  arm 
(his  left)  around  her  ;  she  appeared  to  be  endeavoring  to  get  away 
from  him.  I  did  not  see  his  right  arm.  He  looked  at  me  so 
wicked  that  it  frightened  me,  and  I  turned  about  and  went  down. 
I  waved  my  hands  and  said  to  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Ralph  Titus, 
at  the  bar-room  door,  I  beg  you  to  come  up  stairs,  and  see  what  is 
the  matter.  I  then  went  down  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  then  re- 
turned up  stairs  and  stood  on  the  landing,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
coming  down  the  platform,  said,  "  Oh  !  I  am  done,"  and  her 
mouth  was  all  a  gore  of  blood.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Longstreth, 
met  her  in  the  lower  entry,  about  half  way  of  its  length,  opposite 
the  room  door,  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  mother, 
mother,  I  screamed,  and  I  screamed,  and  why  did  you  not  come 
and  help  me  ?"  As  she  uttered  this  she  fell  leaning  on  her  mo- 
ther's shoulders,  I  returned  into  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  see  her 
again  until  half  an  hour  after,  when  she  was  laid  out  on  the  settee  ; 
after  her  exclamation,  they  led  her  into  a  little  room,  on  the  side 
of  the  bar. 

Cross  examined,  she  said,  when  I  came  to  live  with  Mrs.  Long- 
streth, I  found  Mr.  Clough  there.  1  believe  he  was  on  the  kind- 
est terms  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  all  the  family.  I  know  noth- 
ing of  her  journeying  with  him,  or  of  his  giving  her  any  presents. 
For  some  days  before  the  murder  he  did  not  appear  to  be  as  live- 
ly as  he  had  been.  I  did  not  see  much  alteration  in  his  deport- 
ment. I  was  only  once  up  stairs  at  the  particular  time  of  this 
trausaction,  and  then  the  prisoner  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  stood  in  the 
door  of  Clough's  chamber.  I  did  not  go  up  stairs  again  until  she 
was  dead.  I  did  not  remain  up,  until  any  person  came  up,  but 
went  and  beckoned  them  to  come  up.  I  did  not  see  the  dagger; 
and  I  did  not,  to  my  recollection,  tell  Jane  it  was  a  dagger — she 
did  not  go  up  with  the  men.  J  had  conversation  with  Jane  after 
Mrs.  Hamilton  was  laid  out,  but  did  not  see  either  the  prisoner  or 
Mrs.  H.  lying  together  on  the  platform.  When  I  saw  Clough  up 
stairs  he  looked  very  wicked  out  of  his  eyes,  and  they  looked  awful 
to  what  they  commonly  did.  I  did  not  know  of  Mrs.  Hamilton 
having  been  in  his  room  that  morning,  nor  did  I  hear  Clough  call 
to  her  to  come  in.  The  house  is  so  circumstanced  that  a  light 
voice  can  be  heard  down  stairs.  When  I  beckoned  to  Brown  and 
Titus,  I  did  not  see  them  go  up,  but  I  saw  others  going  up,  as  I 
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was  running  down  stairs.  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Imlay  up  stairs,  and 
Mrs.  Longstreth  received  her  daughter  down  stairs  in  the  entry. 

Direct  resumed. — If  I  had  been  in  the  kitchen  I  could  have 
heard  a  person  call  if  they  called  loud  enough  ;  the  kitchen  is  di- 
rectly under  the  family  room.  In  leaving  my  room  to  go  down 
stairs,  I  passed  by  Clough's  door  and  descended  to  the  kitchen. 
In  passing  his  door,  I  did  not  see  him,  but  saw  Caroline  in  the 
door  of  the  family  room. 

Cross  examination  resumed. — .When  I  passed  down  stairs  to  go 
to  the  pump,  I  cannot  tell  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  was.  I  don't 
think  that  Jane's  door  was  open  when  I  passed  by  it,  as  it  opens 
out  into  the  entry  and  swings  from  Clough's  door.  Clough's  door 
opened  inside  and  swings  next  to  Jane'9. 


Saturday,  June  1. 
Elizabeth  Longstreth,  affirmed. — I  am  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, the  deceased.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  Joel  Clough.  I 
reside  at  Bordentown,  where  I  have  kept  a  public  house  two  years. 
The  prisoner  has  boarded  in  my  house,  and  came  there  in  June, 
1831.  It  has  been  his  home,  but  he  has  not  been  there  all  the 
time,  He  left  my  house  last  spring,  and  I  understood  he  went 
to  New  York,  whence  he  returned  on  the  4th  April  last,  and  re- 
commenced boarding.  He  ate  breakfast  at  my  table  on  the  Sat- 
urday after  his  return,  (the  6th  April)  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Mary  Imlay,  and  several  gentlemea  boarders.  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  prisoner  after  breakfast  until  after 
the  fatal  occurrence.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  all  the  morning  in  the 
front  parlor  with  her  sister  and  the  mantuamaker.  I  observed  to 
her  that  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  she  advised  me  to  recline  on  the 
sofa;  said  she  would  send  me  a  pillow,  and  attend  to  the  dinner 
herself,  and  she  then  left  the  room.  She  sent  me  a  pillow  by  her 
little  daughter,  on  which  I  rested  my  head.  In  six  or  seven  min- 
utes thereafter,  my  daughter  Elizabeth  came  to  the  door  scream- 
ing dreadfully,  but  I  could  not  understand  what  she  said  except 
the  words,  "  Go  to  my  sister  Mary."  I  immediately  ran,  and 
when  I  got  to  the  door  of  the  frame  house  back,  I  saw  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton coming  with  her  hair  dishevelled  and  hands  upraised,  and 
waving  to  and  fro.  She  came  immediately  to  me,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Why  did  you  not  come  ?  I  screamed  and  screamed,  and  Clough 
has  murdered  me  !"  I  asked  her  what  for,  and  she  answered, 
*'  Because  I  would  not  say  that  I  would  have  him  ;  and  I  could 
not,  mother,  I  could  not."  I  asked  her  where  she  was  ;  she  said, 
"  In  his  room  ;  he  sent  for  me,  and  he  has  killed  me  !"  I  discov- 
ered that  she  was  leaning,  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  and  led  her  into  a  small  room  adjacent,  to  lay  her  on  the 
settee,  which  she  did  not  reach,  but  fell,  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  mo- 
ther, mother,  I  must  die  !  I  must  die  !"  and  the  blood  gushed  out 
of  her  mouth,  when  they  took  me  from  her.  When  I  first  saw 
her,  she  was  about  half  way  down  the  stairs,  coming  down. 
When  Mr.  Clough  left  my  house  for  New  York,  he  put  up  all  his 
clothes  in   his  trunk,  settled   up  for  his  board,  and  settled,  as  I 
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thought,  all  his  business,  and  I  did  not  expe'et  that  he.  would  ever 
return;  that  was  our  opinion.  He  did  not  say  when  lie  went, 
whither  he  was  going.  When  I  met  Mrs.  Hamilton  coming  to 
me,  I  did  not  discover  any  thing  peculiar  in  her  dress,  as  she  was 
all  in  deep  black,  and  I  did  not  suppose  that  she  had  received  a 
mortal  wound. 

Cross-examined. — I  did  not  know  Mr  Clough  before  he  came 
to  live  at  my  house  in  June,  1831,  and  was  pretty  regularly  there 
that  summer.  While  he  was  there,  we  lived  in  entire  harmony 
together  ;  he  was  a  very  pleasant  boarder,  and  respected  by  all 
the  family.  There  was  not,  however,  any  more  kindness  prac- 
ticed towards  him  by  us,  or  by  him  to  us,  than  to  and  by  others. 
I  believe  he'  would  have  been  willing  to  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  Mrs  Hamilton,  but  she  was  not  willing  to  receive  it. 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  her  on  the  subject  of  Clough's 
attentions.  When  absent  he  often  wrote  to  her,  although  she  re- 
quested him  not  to,  and  was  angry  when  his  letters  were  receiv- 
ed, and  threw  them  in  the  fire.  I  have  heard  her  request  him 
not  to  write  to  her.  I  do  not  know  of  any  presents  that  she  ever 
accepted  of  him,  except  an  album,  which  he  purchased  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  which  he  got  Mr  Worrall  and  Mr  Thomas  to 
write,  and  which,  after  some  solicitation,  and  asking  my  advice 
about  it,  she  accepted.  She  refused  a  number  of  presents  that  he 
offered  to  her,  among  them  his  miniature  and  a  large  breastpin. 
She  let  Mr  Clough  have  the  dirk  last  fall  or  summer,  when  he 
was  employed  on  the  Schuylkill,  on  his  representing  that  he 
wanted  one,  as  he  was  engaged  in  working  with  a  rough  set  of 
people  ,  it  had  belonged  to  her  brother,  and  she  had  another 
which  had  belonged  to  her  deceased  husband.  When  he  set  out 
for  New-York  this  last  spring,  I  did  not  know  the  hour  he  start- 
ed. I  know  of  no  feeling  of  unkindness  existing  when  he  left, 
and  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  believing  he  would  not  return, 
except  that  he  settled  all  up,  and  had  his  clothes  collected  to- 
gether, which  I  supposed  he  intended  to  send  for.  He  wrote 
once  to  us  after  he  left.  He  frequently  did  errands  for  me  while 
boarding  with  me,  and  I  respected  him  as  a  boarder  very  much. 
He  was  generally  of  a  mild,  placable  disposition,  except  when 
angry,  and  was  then  very  violent.  I  never  heard  any  thing  de- 
rogatory to  his  character  for  mildness  and  moderation  in  the 
place,  until  since  this  affair.  I  had  thought,  sometimes,  that  he  was 
ardently  attached  to  my  daughter  ;  but  she  did  not  receive  him 
as  an  admirer.  I  believe  that  she  knew,  the  latter  part  of  the 
time,  that  he  was  attached  to  her,  but  I  cannot  tell  at  what  time 
his  attentions  were  more  particularly  marked.  The  letters  she 
received  from  him,  I  have  frequently  seen  her  tear  up  and  throw 
into  the  fire.  She  sometimes  handed  them  to  me  to  read.  Some- 
times I  read  them,  and  sometimes  1  did  not.  Perhaps  the  letters 
did  breathe  affection  to  Mrs  Hamilton.  I  did  not  know  any  thing 
about  his  circumstances.  The  letters  came  regularly  through  the 
mail.  Mr  Clough  was  not  generally  in  the  habit  of  visiting  with 
Mrs  Hamilton.  I  know  of  his  going  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same 
boat  with  her,  but  she  did  not  previously  know  that  he  was  going. 
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He  bestowed  more  attentions  on  her  while  there  than  she  wished 
him  to,  and  which,  she  said,  destroyed  much  of  her  pleasure  while 
there.  She  visited  at  the  house  of  Mr  Piles,  an  acquaintance,  he 
accompanying  her  there ;  she  also  went  to  the  museum  with  a 
number  of  her  friends,  and  Mr  Clough  was  in  company. 

Mrs  Hamilton  had  been  only  three  times  to  Philadelphia  since 
she  became  a  widow,  which  would  be  two  years  in  August.  The 
last  time  she  went,  Clough  remained  in  Bordentown  :  she  return- 
ed on  Saturday,  remarking  that  if  she  had  staid  until  Sunday  he 
would  have  come  after  her,  which  she  wished  to  avoid.  About  a 
week,  or  a  short  time  after  Mr  Hamilton's  (her  husband's)  death, 
I  told  Mr  Clough,  who  was  going  to  Princeton  in  a  gig,  where 
Mrs  Hamilton  then  was  among  her  lelations,  to  bring  her  home 
with  him;  which  he  did,  and  at  which  she  was  offended.  She 
never  set  up  with  him  at  night.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  ever 
being  said  either  in  jest  or  earnest  about  their  marriage,  although 
he  wrote  affectionate  letters  to  her.  I  think  I  should  know  the 
letters  if  I  should  see  them.  I  recollect  one  day  he  sent  for  her 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  she  went  and  returned  very  cheerful. 
This  was  some  weeks  before  her  death,  and  I  think  before  the  ball 
of  the  22d  of  February,  but  I  cannot  be  certain.  She  went  to 
the  ball,  and  Clough  also  went.  I  recollect  his  asking  her  if  she 
was  going,  to  which  she  replied  she  did  not  know;  nor  do  I  re- 
collect whether  she  said  she  would  go,  if  he  would  subscribe. 
There  were  two  tickets  sent,  one  for  her  and  one  for  my  young- 
est daughter  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  who  sent  them,  as  all  the  boarders 
had  tickets.  I  think  she  refused  to  go  with  him.  She  did  not  go 
or  return  with  him,  but  with  others. 

When  he  returned  from  his  visit  of  a  week  to  New- York,  he 
said  he  had  been  sick  in  his  absence.  He  was  dull,  and  looked 
sunburnt.  After  his  return  he  laid  down  once  or  twice  a  day. 
He  did  not  eat  much  on  the  morning  of  the  murder,  and  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  he  had  made  a  light  breakfast.  As  to  his  mind 
I  did  not  observe  much  difference,  except  that  .he  was  unusually 
dull,  which  I  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  unwell. 
He  exhibited  no  act  of  unkindness  in  the  family.  When  I  heard 
the  alarm,  I  ran  to  her  as  quick  as  I  could.  I  have  seen  the  let- 
ter which  Clough  sent  to  her  from  New-York.  When  he  sent  for 
her  last  winter  in  the  parlor,  the  little  girl  came  to  her  with  a 
message  from  him.  She  remained  perhaps  half  an  hour.  [Some 
studs  for  the  bosom  of  a  shirt  were  here  shewn  to  the  witness, 
when  she  said]  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  these  studs, 
or  that  they  were  worn  by  Mr  Clough.  When  Mrs  Hamilton  re- 
turned from  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  Clough  was  also  there,  she 
had  the  small  gold  watch  spoken  of.  It  was  a  watch  which  Clough 
had  had  in  his  possession  for  some  time.  I  remember  riding  out 
with  Mr  Clough  in  Philadelphia,  last  autumn,  when  I  was  sick, 
and  I  recollect  that  during  the  ride  he  spoke  to  me  in  very  fa- 
vorable terms  of  Mrs  Hamilton — praising  and  extolling  her  high- 
ly ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  making  any  remarks  myself  in  reply  ; 
he  frequently  spoke  to  me  about  Mrs  Hamilton, "but  I  always 
evaded  the  subject  as  much  us  possible.     He  said  that  he  respect- 
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ed  her  very  much,  and  would  go  further  to  serve  her  than  any 
other  woman,  but  never  told  me  that  he  loved  her.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  engagement  between  them,  and  I  know  there 
was  none. 

I  know  nothing  about  her  ever  going  a  sleighing  with  him,  ex- 
cept once  last  winter,  a  year,  when  she  was  going  to  Trenton  and 
thence  to  Princeton,  to  see  her  mother-in-law,  when  he  came  and 
crowded  in  the  sleigh,  and  she  told  him  there  was  no  room  for 
him,  and  if  he  went  she  must  remain  at  home.  He  continued  in, 
however,'  and  they  rode  together  as  far  as  Trenton,  where  he  re- 
mained whilst  she  went  on  to  Princeton.  She  did  not  return 
wit'1  him  ;  nor  did  he  bring  her  heme.  I  never  heard  that  he 
gave  her  any  rings,  or  saw  any  in  her  possession.  He  gave  her 
little  daughter  a  pair  of  earrings,  a  pair  of  side-combs,  and  a 
geography  and  atlas,  on  condition  of  her  obtaining  a  premium  at 
school, 

I  know  nothing  of  my  daughter,  Mrs  Hamilton,  ever  having 
presented  him  with  a  lock  of  her  hair,  nor  have  I  ever  said  that  I 
though  she  was  attached  to  him.  I  recollect  Mr  Clough  asking 
me  one  day  if  I  thought  Mrs  Hamilton  was  attached  to  any  one, 
and  I  replied  that  I  thought  she  was  not ;  he  said  he  thought  so 
too.  I  do  not  remember  speaking  to  any  one  about  the  apparent 
change  in  Mr  Clough  after' his.,  return  from  New-York,  nor  do  I 
recollect  saying  that  I  entertain  fears  for  him  lest  he  should  com-, 
mit  suicide.  When  I  saw  Mrs  Hamilton  first  in  such  a  fright,  I 
thought  perhaps  he  had  killed  himself,  and  that  she  had  been  in 
the  chamber  and  had  seen  it.  I  thought  it  might  be  so  from  some 
conversation  she  said  she  had  had  with  him  the  evening  before; 
but  no'  from  any  thing  I  saw  myself. 

Direct  examination  resumed. — Question  by  Mr  Scott  of  coun- 
sel: — You  say,  madam,  that  you  thought  perhaps  that  Mr  Clough 
had  committed  suicide,  from  some  conversation  you  had  had  with 
your  daughter  concerning  him,  the  evening  before  her  death  ;  now 
what  were  those  conversations  with  your  daughter  that  induced 
you  to  think  so  ? 

This  question  was  objected  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
as  illegal,  was  discussed  with  great  earnestness  and  zeal  by 
Messrs  Scott  and  Southard,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  who 
contended  for  its  legality  and  propriety  ;  and  was  opposed  with 
correspondent  earnestness  and  energy  by  Mtssrs  Hazelhurst  and 
D.  P.  Brown,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  finally  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Court  as  improper  and  illegal.  To  a  question  by 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  the  witness  replied,  that 
the  conversation  in  which  the  prisoner  asked  witness  whether 
Mrs  Hamilton's  affections  were  engaged  to  any  one,  took  place 
on  board  the  steamboat  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton's death.  He  also  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  she  was 
not  attached  to  any  one. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — I  have  been  in  Philadelphia  once 
since  the  conversation  spoken  of,  viz :  about  two  weeks  before  my 
daughter's  death.  When  I  was  in  Philadelphia  with  him,  which 
is  next  to  the  last  time   I  was  there,  I  requested  him  to  write  to 
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my  family,  which  he  did.     The  letter  I  have  not  seen  since  the 
death  of  Mrs  Hamilton. 

Josepk  H.  Brown,  sworn  :  I  am  acquainted  with  the  prisoner,  and 
have  known  him  by  sight,  since  early  in  the  winter  of  1832,  or  the 
first  fall  month  preceding;  and  I  have  known  him  more  intimately 
since  the  25th  March  last,  when  I  began  to  tend  bar  for  Mrs.  Long- 
streth,  where  he  boarded,  when  I  went  there;  I  saw  him  twice  on 
the  morning  of  and  before  the  murder,  once  about  7  o'clock,  in  the 
entry,  between  the  bar-room  and  the  kitchen,  and  again  in  the  same 
entry  about  10  o'clock,  as  he  was  going  up  stairs;  I  also  saw  him 
afterwards  in  the  entry  of  the  frame  building  up  stair«-  Previous  to 
the  murder,  I  went  into  the  bar-room,  and  was  con  —'h  ..wo 

young  men,  viz.  Mr.  Henry  Sagan,  and  Mr.  Geo 
latter  touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  asked,  "  what 
listened  and   said,  it  is  some  of  the  girls,   with  sonit,  _ 
The  noise  continuing,  with  a  scuffle  and  scrjech,  I  immeu. 
opened  the  door,  and  thought  the  noise  proceeded  from  the  garret 
of  the  frame  part  of  the  house,  over  the  bar-room,  which  I  was  in. 
I  asked  Miller  and  Sagan  to  follow  me,  and  stepped  on  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  ;  the  latter  and  myself,  went  up  as  fast  as  we  could,  and 
Miller  immediately  behind  us.     After  reaching  the  top  step  I  threw 
my  eyes  around,  and   saw   Mr.  Clough  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  on  the 
floor  of  the  entry,  that  passes  two  bedrooms,  one  occupied  by  the 
black  girl  Jane,  and  the  other  by  the  cook  and  chambermaid,  Amy 
Wright  and  Eliza  Applegate.     Clough  had  Mrs.   Hamilton  down, 
and  his  left  hand  round  her  back.     The  door  opens  into  the  garret 
nearly  opposite  to  Jane's  bedroom  ;  there  is  one  steD  on  the  floor  of 
the  entry  outside  of  and  under  the   garret  door,  v 
entry  narrower  in  that  part ;  it  was  between  this  st 
tition  opposite,  lie  had  her  down.     He   was  rather 
his  left  side,  and  not  entirely  on  the  floor,  with  his 
in  such  a  way,  that  he  could  recover  himself  at  any  nine,     one  was 
lying  with  her  left  side  rather  towards  him,  her  right  side  being  un- 
der, her  feet  towards  the  stair  case  of  the  entry,  one  shoe  off,  and 
she  struggling.     I  saw  the  handle  of  some   instrument  in  his  right 
hand,  the  blade  of  which,  was  in  her  breast  or  side;  nearek  to  the 
right  side,  and  appeared  to  be  in  up  to  the  guard  ;  as  he  held  it  in 
his  hand  he  gave  it  a  prying  motion  laterally  with  the  appearance  of 
wishing,  to  push  it  further  in.     T  saw  bloosl  on  and  about  her  waist 
in  several  places,  one  in  particular,  where  it  appeared  to  be  oozing 
or  blubbering  out.     Immediately  I  found  myself  forced  to  give  way, 
being  crowded,  and  I  gave  way  and  stepped  back  so  near  the  stairs, 
that  1  found  it  difficult  to  recover,  from  falling  off. 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  she  was  on  the  third  step  going  d< 
her  hands  uplifted,  at  the  foot  of  which  her  mother  i 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  mother  !  mother  !  why  did  you  not  come  ;   i 
called,  and  called,  and  called,  and  Clough  has  killed  me,  because  I 
would  not  say  that  I  would  have  him,  and  I   could   not  mother,  I 
could  not — and  [  must  die!"     She  was  then   conducted  partly  by 
her  mother  into  a  small  room  opening  near  the  foot  of  the  stair-case 
I  then  returned  up  stairs,  and  entered  the  room  of  Clough.     I  sav 
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him  lying  on  hia  bed,  looked  at  him  a  moment,  walked  out,  and 
went   immediately  to  the  spot   where  I  first  saw  them   lying,  and 
there  found  puddles  of  blood  on  the   floor ;  I   also  found   a  silver 
thimble  on  the  floor,  picked  it  up,  and  found  it  crushed,  and  saw  on 
it  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.     I  picked  up  likewise  her  shoe,  which' 
I  examined,  and  found  it  bloody  inside.     I   then   went  down  stairs 
to  the  room  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  been  conducted,  and  gazed 
at  her  for  a  moment.     Her   arms  were  supported  by  a  young  man 
named  Luke  Doughton,  assisted  by  a  young  lady,  to  me  unknown. 
I  then  returned  to  Clough's  room  up  stairs,  saw  him   still  lying  on 
his  bed,  came  out,  and  saw  Mr.  Sagan,  who  put  a  dirk  in  my  hand, 
covered  with  blood  up  to  the  guard.     He  said  to  me,  "  Look  here, 
what  he  did  it  with."     I  took  the  dirk,  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
I  had  seen  them  lying  in  the  entry,  and   further  along  at  the  garret 
steps  I  saw  and  picked  up  fragments  of  sidecombs,  then  turning  to- 
wards the  door   occupied  by  the  girls,  I  found  a  guard  chain  and 
watch  key,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  them  up,  1  discovered  a  bosom 
pin  with  the  large  central  stone  out ;  I  tookthem  up,  and,  particu* 
larly  examining  the  bosom  pin,  discovered  that  it  was  pierced  with 
some  instrument  having  a  sharp  point,  which  had  passed  through  it. 
I  then  went  down  stairs  with  the  dirk  in  my  hand  to  the  door  of  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  lay  apparently  lifeless,  and  whom  they 
pronounced  to  be  dead.     Not  more  than  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  I  first  went  up  until  this  period  ;  I  then  went  into  the 
bar.     [The  dirk,  which  had  a  blade  about  four  inches  long,  a  silver 
guard,  and  a  white  bone  or  ivory  handle,  was  here  exhibited  to  wit- 
ness.    It  was  covered  with  blood  up  to  the  hilt,  one  of  the  guards 
was  bloody  and  bent  downwards,  the  point  was  bent  as  if  it  had 
come  in  contact  with  some  hard  or  bony  substance.]     The  witness 
said,  this  is  the  dirk   with  which  the  fatal  deed  was  done.     After 
going  into  the  bar,  I  locked  up  the  dirk  in  a  drawer,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  how  long  I  had  it  before  I  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Dayton.     I 
saw  no  more  of  Clough  until  I  saw  him  in  the  back  yard,  seated  on 
a  bench,  back  of  the  kitchen.     He  looked  up  and  said,  "  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Brown  ?"     I  saw  him  afterwards  several  times  prior  to 
the  Sheriff's  taking  him  away,  but  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Gross  examined. — Ciough  for  the  most  part  appeared  to  me  a  mild 
and  moderate  man.  When  he  first  returned  from  New-York,  I 
welcomed  him  home,  but  observed  no  change  in  his  appearance  un- 
til the  Friday  antecedent  to  the  transaction.  I  then  thought  he 
looked  as  if  he  was  vexed,  or  mad,  about  something,  I  did  not  know 
what.  I  did  not,  however,  speak  to  him  about  his  appearance. 
The  change  was  not  so  great  as  to  strike  me  at  once.  He  was  not 
melancholy  or  reserved.  I  did  not  speak  to  any  one  about  the 
change  in  his  appearance,  nor  did  any  one  to  me.  He  appeared  to 
be  about  the  same  on  Saturday  morning.  I  knew  of  nothing  to  dis- 
turb his  mind.  I  cannot  describe  what  my  feelings  were  in  witness- 
ing the  horrid  scene.  Clough  looked  very  pale  and  savage.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  him,  or  to  speak  to  him  or  xMrs.  Hamilton, 
or  any  person  there,  and  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  inter- 
fere.    I  do  not  know  that  I  was  afraid,  but  I  did  not  like  to  advance 
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towards  Clough  when  he  was  armed  and  I  was  not.  I  did  not  see 
any  laudanum  in  his  room,  but  saw  a  phial  that  was  labelled  "Lau- 
danum," in  his  room,  and  in  the  hands  of  another.  It  appeared  to 
be  empty,  and  uncorked.  When  in  the  entry,  engaged  with  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Clough  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  I  did  not  see  him  strike 
any  blow,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  made  any  effort  to  escape. 

Per  Curiam. — In  answer  to  questions,  witness  said,  that  in  the 
yard  Clough  had  no  coat  on,  and  had  blood  upon  him ;  his  hand, 
wrist,  and  wristband  were  bloody,  and  blood  was  discovered  on  the 
back  of  his  coat.  Arrangements  were  made  soon  after  the  murder, 
to  surround  the  house,  to  prevent  his  jumping  from  the  window  and 
escaping.  There  were  persons  watching  him  in  the  back  yard  and 
in  the  garden,  until  the  sheriff  came,  near  night,  who  took  him  into 
custody  and  carried  him  away  to  jail. 

Cross  examination  resumed. — A  young  man  went  up  with  a  pis- 
tol into  his  room,  soon  after  the  murder,  to  prevent  his  escaping. 

Henry  Legin  sworn. — I  was  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  on  the  day  of 
Mrs.  Hamilton's  death,  and  saw  the  prisoner  there.     I  went  there 
on  the  6th  April,  about  11  o'clock.     I  was  in  the  barroom  when  I 
heard  a  noise,  with  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Miller.     The  noise  was 
screaming,  and  seemed  the  effect  of  trouble.     I  went  up  stairs  with 
Brown  and  Miller,  and  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  lying  on  the  floor,  and 
Clough  over  her,  not  quite  on  the   floor.     She  was  on  his  left,  his 
elbow  on  the  floor  under  her.     He  held  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand, 
the  blade  was  in  her  body,  and  he  made  three  movements  with  it, 
they  were  quick  and  rapid  plunges,  during  which  the  dagger  was 
not  drawn  entirely  out,  but  part  of  it  still  remaining  in  her  body. 
I  went  down  stairs,  and  armed  myself  with  a  club  that  I  had  per- 
ceived before  I  went  up.     As  I  approached  the  stairs  near  the  bar- 
room door,  I  heard  Mrs.  Hamilton  halloo  to  her  mother,  crying  out 
•'Mother!  mother,"  as  she  was  coming  down,  and  I  sprung  and 
caught  her,  and  brought  her  down  a.  few  steps  and  delivered  her 
into  the  hands  of  some   persons  near  a  side  door,  near  the   foot  of 
the  steps.     I  then  asked  for  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  called  for  a  con- 
stable.    The  pistols  were  brought,  and  I  took  one.     I  then  return- 
ed up  stairs,  and  saw  the  dagger  in  the  entry,  lying  on  the  right  of 
the  place  where  they  had  lain,  and  found  Clough  lying  on  the  bed. 
I  picked  up  the  dagger  and  entered  Clough's  room.     I  then  deliv- 
ered the  dagger  to  some  person  to  take  care  of.     It  did  not  go  out 
of  the  bar  until  it  was  put  in  the  hand  of  some  authority.     1  think 
I  heard  Clough  say  (while  engaged  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  on  the  floor 
of  the  entry)  "  will  you,  will  you  ?"     About  the  time  he  made  the 
three  thrusts  with  the  dagger,  I  heard  nothing  else  said.     I  next 
saw  Clough  in  the   back  yard.     At  the   time  of  the  thrusts  of  the 
dagger  she   was  struggling.     I  saw  her  shoes  and  a  bead  guard 
chain  lying  on  the- floor  in  the  passage,  where  they  had  been  lying 
and  engaged.     I  found  them  when  I  went  up  the  second  time.     I 
went  into  the  room  and  Clough  laid  on   the  bed,  with  one  arm  ex- 
tended, with  his  eyes  closed.     I  did  not  speak  to  him,  or  he  to  me, 
before  other   persons  entered   the  room.     I  had  the  pistol  in  my 
hand.     He  opened  his  eyes,  but  I  cannot  say  he  was  looking  at  me. 
A  physician  came  in  with  some  remedy  to  eject  the  laudanum  they 
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supposed  he  had  taken.  (Dirk  exhibited.)  This  is  the  dirk  which 
I  Pound  in  the  entry.  It  was  bloody,  and  the  blood  was  not  quite 
dry  on  it  then.  The  guard  was  turned  down  and  the  point  a  little 
bent.  When  I  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  as  I  met  her  on  the  steps,  I  dis- 
covered blood  or  moisture  on  her  side,  where  the  wound  was  in- 
flicted. She  held  one  hand  up,  and  the  other  on  the  wound,  cry- 
ing, "  mother  !  mother."     Her  hand  was  also  bloody. 

Cross-examined. — I  was  not  up  stairs  the  first  time  more  than 
two  or  three  seconds.  [[The  positions  of  the  parties  were  again 
described.]  I  discovered  moisture  on  her  dress,  which  I  cannot 
say  was  blood.  1  was  a  few  feet  only  from  them.  I  did  not  ob- 
serve any  person  there  at  that  time,  except  Miller,  Brown  anu  my- 
self, and  we  crowded  Mi.ler,  in  order  to  g  t  down  stairs.  It  was 
not  .he  effect  of  fear  of  Clough,  but  he  had  a  dagger,  and  I  went 
down  to  get  a  club,  which  I  had  previously  seen  in  the  bar,  to  de- 
fend myself  with.  The  pistols  were  procured  from  a  young  man  in 
the  house,  whose  name,  I  believe,  is  Doughton.  There  were  no 
persons  guarding  Clough  when  I  first  went  up  with  the  pistols.  I 
know  of  no  arrangements  to  surround  the  house  to  prevent  his  es- 
cape. When  I  saw  him  in  bed,  he  was  partially  undressed,  his 
coat  and  stock  were  off.  I  think  he  had  his  frock  coat  and  stock 
on  in  the  entry,  when  engaged  with  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  did  not  say 
any  thing  to  him  in  the  entry,  and  I  did  not  observe  that  he  or  Mrs. 
Hamilton  took  any  notice  of  us.  We  went  up  stairs  very  fast,  and 
we  came  down  altogether.  I  did  not  see  the  dirk  in  any  person's 
hand  outside  the  bar,  nor  did  I  see  Mr.  Brown  in  Clough's  room. 
I  did  not  see  any  phial  of  laudanum  ;  a  person  came  in  with  medi- 
cine, but  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  he  took  it.  When  on  the  bed 
he  looked  sick,  and  in  the  entry  appeared  paie  and  his  lips  blue.  I 
am  almost  sure  I  heard  him  say  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  while  using  the 
dirk,  "  Will  you,  will  you  ?" 

Eliza  Applegate,  sworn  :  I  lived  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  on  the  6th 
of  April  last,  and  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton,  that  day  about  12  o'clock, 
she  came  into  the  kitchen  to  me  to  inquire  if  dinner  were  ready. 
I  told  her  it  was  nearly  so.  She  then  went  up  stairs,  where  I  heard 
her  speak  to  a  servant  about  the  dinner.  Soon  after  this,  say  about 
4  minutes,  I  was  standing  in  the  inside  kitchen  door,  and  heard  her 
halloo — the  noise  she  made  was  loud,  and  seemed  to  indicate  being 
in  trouble.  She  halloed  Oh  !  several  times.  I  cannot  tell  exactly 
where  she  was  when  she  halloed,  but  I  started  to  go  up  stairs,  and 
got  about  half  way  up,  when  some  one  took  hold  of  me  and  pulled 
or  led  me  down  again.  I  next  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  coming  down 
the  stairs  exclaiming,  "Oh!  Clough  has  killed  me  !"  I  saw  her 
when  she  met  her  mother  about  half  way  along  the  entry  where 
she  fell  into  her  arms  and  exclaimed,  "Oh!  Mother,  Mother,  I 
screamed  and  screamed,  and  why  did  you  not  come  and  help  me  1 
and  you  did  not  come."  She  was  then  taken  into  the  sitting  room, 
but  by  whom  I  cannot  tell.  I  saw  her  there  lying  on  the  settee, 
dead,  about  five  minutes  after  she  came  down  stairs.  I  did  not  see 
Clough  immediately  before  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  injured,  but  saw  him 
about  five  minutes  after,  when  they  brought  him  down  stairs. 
Cross-examined. — I  live  with  Mrs.  Longstreth,  and  have  lived 
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with  her  almost  two  years.  I  came  after  Mr.  Clough  did.  I  act 
as  cook  in  the  family.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Clough  call  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  nor  did  I  hear  Jane  say  so.  I  did  not  see  any  person 
stop  Mrs.  Hamilton  as  she  came  down  stairs  before  she  fell  into  her 
mother's  arms.  From  the  time  that  I  heard  Mrs.  Hamilton  scream 
until  she  came  down,  I  saw  several  persons  go  up  stairs,  among 
them  Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  sec;  any  person  carry  Mrs.  Hamilton 
down,  nor  did  I  see  Mrs.  Longstreth  go  up  to  meet  h^.r.  Mr.  Clough 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  well  for  several  days.  His  conduct  was 
generally  mild  and  kind — but  he  did  not  display  more  than  usual 
attachment  for  the  family. 

Hannah  Herbert  sworn. — I  was  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  on  the  6th 
of  April  lust,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  took  off  the 
clothes  she  had  on  when  she  died,  left  them  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  then  I  laid  her  out.  [On  being  directed  to  do  so,  she  then  open- 
ed a  trunk  and  took  out  a  black  dress  and  corsets,  which  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton had  on  when  she  died.]  She  said,  these  I  took  off  her  before 
I  laid  her  out.  [The  dress  contained  seven  holes,  from  a  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  in  the  part  that  covered  the  left 
breast,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  pierced  with  an 
instrument  not  sharp,  and  of  the  size  of  a  dagger  blade.  The  cor- 
sets were  also  pierced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  dyed  with  blood  in 
the  part  that  covered  the  breast.]  The  witness  said,  these  holes 
were  in  those  garments  when  I  took  them  off  her.  The  corsets 
could  not  be  unlaced,  and  the  cords  were  cut  with  a  knife.  She 
had  one  shoe  on,  and  one  off.  There  were  wounds  in  the  body  cor- 
responding with  the  holes  in  the  dress,  and  blood  and  other  matter 
were  oozing  from  them.  [There  was  no  cross  examination  of  this 
witness  by  the  prisoner's  counsel.]    . 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Cook  sworn. — -I  am  a  physician.  I  was  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Longstreth  about  the  time  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death. 
I  examined  the  body,  assisted  by  Dr.  Duer,  and  discovered  ten  deep 
wounds  in  the  body.  I  introduced  the  probe  into  one  which  had 
penetrated  to  the  bone  of  the  left  arm.  The  second  had  struck  the 
shoulder  blade,  and  also  penetrated  to  the  bone.  The  third  had 
struck  and  fractured  the  seventh  rib,  and  completely  broken  it. 
The  remaining  seven  had  penetrated  the  chest,  between  the  third 
and  sixth  ribs.  On  opening  the  chest,  it  was  ascertained  that  sev- 
en of  the  wounds  had  penetrated  the  left  lung;  three  out  of  the  sev- 
en had  gone  through  the  lung  and  penetrated  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  Several  smaller  punctures  were  discovered  on  her  body, 
one  of  which,  an  inch  long,  appeared  as  if  he  instrument  had  slip- 
ped or  glanced  ;  and  there  were  four  or  five,  apparently  caused  by 
the  same  instrument,  which  had  penetrated  only  a  short  distance. 
The  left  cavity  of  the  chest  was  filled  with  blood.  Any  one  of  the 
three  wounds  that  touched  the  heart,  must  have  produced  death. — 
The  one  which  pierced  the  large  artery,  which  takes  the  blood  from 
the  heart,  and  circulates  it  through  the  system,  was  inevitably  fa- 
tal ;  and  those  in  the  lungs  might  have,  and  most  probably  would 
have,  proved  fatal.  [The  dirk  was  here  shown  to  witness.]  He 
said,  it  would  have  taken  the  blade  of  an  instrument  as  long  as  this 
is,  to  have  reached  as  deep  as  the  *vounds  that  were  made  in  Mrs, 
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Hamilton.  She  was  a  slender  woman-  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  wounds  were  the  cause  of  her  death.  A  person  could  walk 
as  far  as  she  did  after  being  wounded  in  the  heart,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  orifice,  which  would  not  permit  the  blood  to  es- 
cape ;  and  her  dress  also  would  intercept  its  flow.  The  heart  was 
not  taken  out,  but  carefully  examined.  She  would  be  able  to  speak 
after  being  wounded  in  the  heart,  and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
mortal  wounds.  She  would  retain  her  mental  faculties  until  life 
was  extinct. 

Cross-examined. — If  a  person  had  the  lungs  perforated  in  three 
or  four  places,  still  the  voice  would  be  retained  for  a  short  time, 
though  it  would  be  much  weakened.  In  this  case  one  lung  was  left 
untouched  and  sound. 

Dr.  George  S.  Duer  sworn. — I  was  present  with  Dr.  Cook  at  the 
examination  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  body.  When  I  saw  her  she  was 
lying  on  a  settee,  on  her  back,  and  was  dead.  We  then  removed 
the  dress  from  about  her,  and  counted  the  wounds.  There  was  one 
gash  in  the  left  arm,  which  reached  to  the  bone,  and  two  punctures 
through  the  skin.  There  was  one  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
blade,  which  went  to  the  bone.  The  seventh  or  last  true  rib  was 
broken  about  its  middle,  being  fractured  entirely  off,  and  the  out- 
ward integument  entirely  separated  from  it.  With  the  probe  we 
then  examined  seven  wounds  between  the  third  and  sixth  ribs,  and 
laid  open  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  most  of  these  admitted  the 
whole  length  of  the  probe,  which  was  four  or  five  inches  in  length  ; 
two  of  them  did  not  admit  it  above  two  inches.  We  opened  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  by  removing  the  breast  bone  from  the  ribs,  and 
found  the  left  cavity  entirely  filled  with  blood,  so  much  so  that  it 
ran  out  the  moment  we  opened  it.  We  wiped  and  sponged  out  the 
floating  blood  into  a  basin,  that  we  might  proceed  to  examine  the 
wounds  more  fully.  We  found  seven  wounds  in  the  lungs  and  three 
in  the  heart.  Three  of  the  ten  had  entered  into  the  cavity  in  the 
left  side  ;  all  were  in  the  left  side  and  in  the  left  lung.  (The  dirk 
was  here  shewn.)  The  wounds  were  as  deep  as  the  length  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  probe  was  as  long  ;  it  would  require  the  length 
of  this  up  to  the  hilt  to  penetrate  so  deep ;  four  of  them  were  as 
deep  as  this  is  long.  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  either  of  them 
might  have  proved  fatal ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  her 
death  to  the  wounds  she  received,  and  to  the  loss  of  blood  directly 
from  the  heart. 

Cross-examined. — There  were  seven  wounds  in  the  chest,  and 
three  of  the  seven  in  the  heart.  There  were  seven  external  punc- 
tures and  ten  internal  ones.  The  instrument  could  not  have  enter- 
ed the  heart  through  the  lungs,  as  it  appeared  from  the  examination, 
by  a  single  thrust,  owing  to  their  motion  occasioned  by  breathing  ; 
it  must  have  been  drawn  partly  out,  and  then  thrust  in  more  than 
once  in  each  aperture.  There  were  something  like  thirteen  or  four- 
teen punctures-  altogether,  and  several  abrasions  besides.  By  inter- 
nal punctures  I  mean  those  that  have  gone  through  the  lungs  with- 
out exhibiting  corresponding  external  wounds.  There  might  be  a 
number  of  internal  wounds  made  from  one  external  puncture,  by 
drawing  the  instrument  partly  out  and  putting  it  in  again  and  again. 
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It  is  very  obvious  it  might  take  place  :  I  don't  say,  however,  that  it 
did.  There  is  not  the  least  douht  that  each  wound  would  produce 
death  ;  one  would  not,  however,,  let  off  the  blood,  while  three  would. 
It  is  possihle  to  sustain  the  voice  with  seven  wounds  in  the  lungs ; 
they  would  not  stop  the  voice  at  once.  If  the  person  did  not  die  in- 
stantly, the  voice  would  be  suffocated  by  blood  in  the  windpipe. 

Luke  Doughton  sworn.  I  was  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  on  the  day 
of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death.  I  had  been  boarding  there  for  about 
two  weeks,  and  was  sitting  in  the  room  reading,  when  I  heard  the 
scream  of  a  lady  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  appearing  to  be  in 
agony,  crying  "  Oh !  mother,  mother."  The  cries  appeared  to 
proceed  from  a  room  over  the  bar  room  :  it  was  about  30  steps 
along  the  entry  and  up  the  stairs,  to  reach  the  place  where  she  was 
murdered.  I  sat  about  half  a  minute  and  thought  it  might  come 
from  some  of  the  children  receiving  a  correction  from  a  parent.  I 
then  saw  three  young  gentlemen,  Brown,  Miller,  and  Segin,  run  up 
stairs  out  of  the  bar  room  in  a  great  hurry,  and  I  threw  down  my 
book  and  followed  them. — When  I  got  two  thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
stairs,  Segin  called  out  for  a  pair  of  pistols  ;  I  went  and  told  the 
family  in  the  brick  house  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
other  part  of  the  house.  I  then  went  into  my  bed  room,  No.  1,  and 
got  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  gave  them  to  Segin,  as  he  requested.  I 
came  down  and  found  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  re- 
peating the  words,  "  Oh  mother,  mother  !  I  screamed  for  you  and 
you  would  not  come,  and  Glough  has  killed  me  because  I  would  not 
consent  to  marry  him  ;  I  must  die,  I  must  die  !"  Her  mother  took 
her  into  a  Utile  dining  room  opposite  to  the  bar  room.  The  pistols 
were  in  my  pocket ;  I  did  nothing  with  them  then  but  let  Segin  have 
them.  After  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  been  in  her  mother's  arms  about 
two  minutes,  I  took  Mrs.  Longstreth's  place,  fearing  that  she  would 
go  frantic.  I  held  her  about  five  minutes,  when  she  expired.  Mrs. 
Longstreth  was  taken  out  of  the  room  before  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death. 
I  think  Mrs.  Hamillon  and  her  mother  were  on  the  second  step 
when  I  came  into  the  room;  I  did  not  see  Segin  at  that  time,  as  he 
was  up  stairs  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  in  the  arms  of  her  mother. 
The  pistols  were  in  my  way  when  I  held  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  I  told 
Segin  to  take  them  out  of  my  pocket,  which  he  did. 

Cross  examined. — I  was  not  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  when  Clough 
left  for  New  York  ;  it  was  not  my  place  of  residence.  I  boarded 
there  two  weeks ;  during  which  Clough  was  absent  a  week ;  I  do 
not,  however,  remember  his  leaving.  He  returned,  I  think,  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  just  before  noon,  previous  to  the  Satur- 
day when  the  murder  was  committed  ;  I  saw  nothing  in  his  ap- 
pearance different  from  what  it  was  before  ;  I  knew  of  no  illness 
of  his  ;  I  have  had  some  intercourse  with  him  ;  heard  of  no  ill- 
ness except  a  slight  cold,  and  I  know  nothing  about  his  going  to 
bed  on  account  of  indisposition.  His  sickness  and  apparent  con- 
dition were  not  the  subjects  of  conversation ;  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  talking  freely  with  him  ;  Mrs.  Hamilton  made  one  remark 
about  Clough  after  his  return  from  New  York  ;  she  remarked 
how  dull  I  was  that  morning ;  I  asked  her  to  sit  down  as  it  might 
be  the  means  of  cheering  me  up — she  sat  down,  and  we  convers- 
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ed  together;  I  asked  her  if  she  ever  intended  to  marry  Clough, 
she  answered  no  ;  I  asked  her  why;  she  said,  for  a  very  good 
reason,  because  she  did  not  love  him.  I  think  this  was  on  Fri- 
day, the  5th,  before  noon  ;  I  was  induced  to  ask  her  this  question 
because  it  was  a  common  report  about  Bordentown  that  she  was 
going  to  marry  him  ;  I  never  had  any  conversation  with  Clough 
in  regard  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  he  was  attentive  to  her  ;  he  appear- 
ed always  to  be  mild  and  pleasant  in  his  manners  ;  I  did  not  see 
Clough  after  the  murder  until  two  and  a  hall  hours  had  elapsed. 

Direct  examination  resumed. — When  I  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother,  she  was  within  one  or  two  steps  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  ;  Clough  was  not  much  more  attentive  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton  than  is  common  forboardeis  in  a  house  ;  I  mean  to  say 
that  he  was  polite  to  her  ;  there  was  very  little  difference,  except 
that  he  was  more  fond  of  being  in  the  house  than  other  boarders 
were ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  business  at  the  time. 

Cross  examination  resumed. — Clough  was  polite  to  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, but  not  more  so  I  think  than  other  persons  ;  I  think  I  was 
as  polite  to  her  as  he  was  ;  we  were  all  as  attentive  as  is  common, 
and  I  cannot  say  but  that  our  attentions  were  all  received  as  well 
as  his;  Clough  was  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  boarders. 

By  the  Court. — My  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  not  at  all 
induced  by  any  thing  I  saw  pass  between  her  and  Clough. 

George  Miller,  sworn. — I  was  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Longstreth 
on   the   6th   April   last;  I  arrived  about  11  o'clock,  in  company 
with  Henry  Segan.     We  were  in   the  bar  with   Mr.  Brown,  the 
bar-keeper,  when  we  heard  a  screaming,  seemingly  up  stairs,  and 
we  ran  up,  Brown  and  Segan  before  me,  I  reached  the  top  when 
they  had  turned  and  were  coming  down  ;  I  asked  Segan  what  was 
the  matter  ;  he  returned  no  answer,  and  ran  down  stairs,  as  I  did 
also  ;  I  went  out  and  returned,  and  found  Mrs.  Hamilton  leaning 
against  the   wall   nearly  opposite   a  door  that  opens  into  the  bar- 
room ;  Mrs.  Longstreth  was  with  her;  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  look- 
ing her  mother  directly  in  the  face,  and  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
her ;  returning  through  the  entry  I  met  Mr.  Segan  with  his  hands 
covered   with   blood  ;    I  think  Mrs.  Longstreth  supported  Mrs. 
Hamilton  intoUhe  room,  half  across  which  she  sunk  into  her  mo- 
ther's arms  ;  Mr.  Doughton  relieved  Mrs.   Longstreth,  and  took 
care  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  ;  I  remained  in  the  room   until  she  died, 
which  I  think  was   from  7  to    10  minutes  after  she  entered  it ;  I 
then  went  into  Mr.  Clough's  room,  where  there  were  a  number  of 
persons  ;  he  was  lying  on  his  back  in  the  bed,  with  his  eyes  clos- 
ed, not  appearing  to  notice  any  person   that  came  in  ;  in  4  or  5 
minutes  I   went  down  stairs  ;  when   I  next  saw  Clough  he  was 
walking  in  the  yard,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  gentlemen  who 
were  with  him  ;  there  was  a  crowd  in  the  yard,  and  I  returned  to 
the  house,  where  I  remained  until  Clough  was  taken  away  by  the 
Sheriff,  near  evening. 

Cross  examined. — I  had  an  introduction  to  Clough  last  fall,  and 
had  been  in  his  company  twice  before  the  murder;  after  the 
scream  we  started  almost  immediately  to  go  up  stairs,  myself  a 
little  behind  Brown  and  Segan  ;  when  I  reached  the  top  they  had 
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started  to  come  down  ;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Clough  or  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton when  I  went  up;  there  was  no  crowd  pressing  upon  Brown  or 
Segan  ;  we  were  the  only  three  persons  there  ;  I  did  not  see  Mrs, 
Hamilton  coming  down  stairs  ;  when  she  was  leaning  against  the 
wall  no  person  had  hold  of  her,  but  almost  at  that  moment  her 
mother  took  her  in  her  arms  ;  I  did  not  see  any  one  hand  her 
over  to  her  mother,  and  I  think  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see; 
when  I  first  saw  Mr.  Doughton  he  was  receiving  Mrs.  Hamilton 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother  in  the  room  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  the  sofa,  where  she  sunk  on  the  floor,  and  where  she  died  in 
his  arms  ;  she  was  then  placed  on  the  sofa  ;  I  was  within  two 
feet  of  her  when  she  died  ;  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Doughton  while 
there  take  a  pair  of  pistols  from  his  pocket ;  and  I  do  not  think 
he  could  have  done  so.  When  I  was  passing  in  the  yard  after  the 
murder,  Clough,  who  was  there,  recognized  us,  and  asked  us  how 
we  had  been  ;  Segan  made  some  remark  about  the  affair  that  had 
happened,  and  Clough  said  he  (Segan)  should  not  speak  harshly 
of  it;  Segan  had  said  of  Clough,  in  substance,  is  it  possible  he 
should  have  committed  such  a  deed  ?  Clough  was  pale  and  of  a 
downcast  look  ;  his  face  looked  rather  mild  than  otherwise  ;  I  did 
not  see  any  blood  in  the  entry  when  I  went  into  dough's  room, 
but  when  returning  from  it,  I  did  see  it  in  the  passage  near  his. 
door.     - 

By  the  Court. — When  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  in  the  entry 
down  stairs,  and  heard  Mrs.  Longstreth  say,  Oh  !  my  daughter  is 
murdered,  I  first  knew  distinctly  of  the  catastrophe.  When  Mr. 
Segan  passed  me  and  I  first  saw  the  blood,  he  told  me  something 
about  it  which  I  did  not  understand  distinctly  ;  when  I  saw  Clough 
in  the  yard,  his  hands  were  somewhat  stained  with  blood,  and  a 
few  spots  on  his  coat,  which  was  of  dark  green. 

Direct  examination  resumed. — Segan  told  me  where  the  blood 
came  from  that  was  on  his  hand  ;  the  screams  I  heard  in  the  bar- 
room were  shrieks  of  agony;  I  have  no  recollection  of  hearing 
any  other  noise  ;  I  think  the  reply  that  Clough  gave  to  the  re- 
marks of  Segan  in  the  yard,  was  appropriate  and  that  Clough  un- 
derstood Segan's  question  ;  when  I  passed  Mr.  Segan  I  thought 
that  some  rash  deed  had  been  committed,  but  did  not  suppose  it 
to  be  murder  until  after  I  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her  mother  in 
the  entry. 

Jinn  Reeves,  affirmed. — I  remember  the  day  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
death,  I  was  in  my  own  house,  when  I  heard  the  noise  and  dis- 
turbance. Our  houses  are  about  8  feet  apart,  an  alley  between. 
I  first  heard  some  person  scream,  but  I  did  not  know  who  it  was. 
The  voice  did  not  seem  like  the  distinct  voice  of  a  woman,  but 
appeared  as  if  she  had  something  over  her  face.  It  continued  for 
several  minutes  The  voice  appeared  to  be  uniformly  the  same  ; 
in  consequence  of  it,  my  daughter  and  myself  went  into  Mrs. 
Longstreth's  house,  and  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  was, 
down  stairs,  where  we  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor,  in  her  mo- 
ther's arms,  and  the  latter  sitting  on  the  settee.  My  daughter 
and  a  gentleman,  (I  saw  here)  named  Doughton,  took  her  out  of 
her  mother's  arms,  and  Mrs.  Longstreth  and  myself  went  into  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  where  I  remained  with  her ;  and  while 
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We  were  there,  Mrs.  Hamilton  died  ;  by  that  time  the  room  was 
crowded  with  persons.  When  I  first  saw  Clough,  he  was  setting 
down  in  the  yard.  Mrs.  Longstreth  said,  she  wished  to  see  him, 
arid  that  if  he  had  his  proper  senses,  he  would  know  her  voice  and 
notice  her.  After  a  few  words,  she  also  said  she  supposed  his 
neck  must  pay  for  it.  I  answered  that  it  ought  to.  Clough  then 
turned  his  head  round,  and  looking  at  me,  .said,  I  am  well  aware 
of  that. — We  then  went  into  the  house.  Next  I  saw  of  him  he 
was  walking  in  the  back  yard,  but  I  did  not  speak  to  him. 

Cross  examined. — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Segan  in  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Hamilton  lay,  when  I  entered  or  while  I  was  there,  nor  did 
I  see  Doughton  take  any  pistols  out  of  his  pocket.  He  helped  to 
remove  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  the  sofa  after  she  died,  and  I  saw  him 
before  she  died,  take  her  in  his  arms;  my  daughter  took  Mrs. 
Longstreth's  place  on  the  settee,  and  they  together  supported  her. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long  it  was  after  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death 
before  I  went  out  in  the  yard  where  Clough  was,  as  I  was  very 
much  frightened;  and  after  the  jury  came  into  the  house,  I  saw 
several  persons  in  the  yard,  but  I  knew  none  of  them  except  my 
son,  who  was  assisting  to  support  Clough.  He  appeared  to  me  to 
require  support  at  that  time.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  appeared 
as  if  he  were  asleep,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  looked  feeble.  He 
did  not  open  his  eyes  until  both  Mrs.  Longstreth  and  myself  had 
spoken. 

Jonas  Betchtel,  sworn. — I  was  at  home  at  work,  when  I  heard 
the  scream  of  persons;  it  was  not  a  clear,  but  a  smothered  scream. 
I  knew  it  was  in  the  back  part  of  Mrs.  Longstreth's  house.  I 
left  my  work  and  went  into  the  house.  Along  the  entry,  as  I 
went  through,  I  observed  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mis  Long- 
streth, screaming  in  the  entry.  As  I  got  in  the  door  near  the 
back  entry,  I  met  Mrs.  Longstreth  at  the  back  door.  We  run  in 
together,  and  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  entirely  down,  off  the  step,  on 
the  entry  floor.  I  saw  some  blood  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  her 
hair  was  dishevelled  and  flying  over  her  face.  I  passed  on  by 
her  and  went  to  the  kitchen  door,  supposing  that  men  were  fight- 
ing at  the  time.  I  wheeled  immediately  round  to  where  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was,  and  heard  her  say  that  Clough  had  killed  her. 
Her  mother  said,  where  was  it  ?  She  answered,  in  his  room. 
Her  mother  said,  my  dear,  how  came  you  there  ?  She  answered, 
that  Clough  had  called  her.  Her  mother  had  her  in  her  arms, 
and  she  was  leaning  on  her.  As  I  ran  up  stairs,  I  met  Mr.  Se- 
gan half  way  up  the  stairs  ;  I  ran  up,  looked  into  some  rooms, 
and  ran  down  again.  Mrs.  Longstreth  then  had  Mrs.  Hamilton 
part  of  the  way  in  the  small  dining  room.  I  took  hold  of  her 
arm,  supposing  that  she  was  fainting  away,  and  Mrs  Longstreth 
wished  some  person  to  run  for  the  Doctor.  Mrs.  H.  repeated 
several  times,  "I  must  die,  I  must  die."  She  was  so  very  weak 
I  could  hardly  hear  her  speak.  Mrs  and  Miss  Reeve9  came  in 
and  took  hold  of  her,  and  the  latter  began  to  unloosen  her  clothes, 
when  I  saw  the  stabs  in  her  left  breast. 

Immediately  Luke  Doughten  came  in  and  took  hold  of  her. 
Segan  then  came  in  or  to  the  door,  and  asked  for  a  constable.  I 
then  saw  Doughten  give  pistoU  to  Mr  Segan,  and  ha  then  left  the 
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room.  He  shortly  after  came  into  the  room  with  a  dirk  in  his 
hand,  and  exhibited  its  entire  length.  I  then  went  up  into  Clough's 
room,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  where  were  seve- 
ral persons.  Clough's  eyes  were  partly  shut;  he  groaned  twice, 
and  asked  if  Mrs  Hamilton  was  dead.  He  then  began  to'  con- 
verse with  Mr  Shinn.  Clough's  language  was,  "  Is  she  dead  ?" 
No  answer  was  heard  by  me.  Clough  then  began  to  state  where 
his  mother  lived,  and  gave  his  miniature  to  send  to  her.  Mr  Shinn 
was  writing  down  with  a  pencil  what  he  said,  and  I  then  turning 
round  to  leave  the  room,  picked  up  two  or  three  pieces  of  side- 
comb  near  the  foot  of  his  bed.  I  then  went  into  the  entry,  pick- 
ed up  some  more  side-comb,  and  a  watch-guard  with  a  ring  and 
key  attached  thereto,  and  a  breast-pin.  I  returned  to  Clough's 
room,  and  placed  these  articles  in  the  drawer  of  a  table,  which 
st  >od  open  ;  considering,  however,  that  they  were  not  his,  I  took 
them  out  again,  and  laid  them  on  a  bandbox  on  some  shelves  at 
the  foot  of  the  entry.  I  then  found  her  shoe,  with  some  blood  in, 
and  a  spot  of  blood  on  the  floor  near  the  shoe.  I  saw  something 
else  in  the  entry,  which  I  thought  was  a  lady's  dress  ;  the  entry 
was  somewhat  dark  ;  it  was  near  to  Clough's  door.  I  picked  it 
up,  and  found  it  was  Clough's  coat.  The  reason  I  mistook  it  for 
a  lady's  dress,  was  because  the  facing  was  outward-  It  was  rum- 
pled up,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  wrapped  around 
some  person's  head.  I  immediately  remarked  that  I  thought  he 
had  had  the  coat  around  Mrs  Hamilton.  I  went  into  his  room, 
threw  the  coat  down,  and  saw  Mr  Shinn  giving  him  some  medi- 
cine, as  it  was  said  he  had  taken  laudanum.  It  was  a  green  frock 
coat.  I  knew  it  to  be  his,  for  I  had  seen  him  wear  it.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  all  who  were  present  that  Clough  was  dying  at  the 
time:  the  medicine  was  given  to  eject  the  laudanum,  and  save 
his  life.  I  returned  down  stairs,  and  the  next  thing  I  saw  was 
two  men  carrying  him.  ']  hey  took  him  towards  the  front  street, 
and  then  to  the  yard,  where  they  led  him  about,  as  the  opinion 
was  that  he  was  dying,  and  he  was  limber  in  every  joint.  One 
of  the  men  shook  him  about  pretty  lively,  and  after  that  he  walk- 
ed. Finding  blood  on  my  hands,  which  I  supposed  I  had  got  of 
Mrs  Hamilton,  I  went  and  washed  them.  I  then  saw  some  per- 
sons leading  Clough  through  the  garden,  and  near  a  building, 
where  he  threw  from  his  stomach  a  quantity  of  matter  that  re- 
sembled water,  without  any  appearance  of  medicine  or  laudanum. 
After  Mr  McKnight  came'in,  there  was  a  person  stationed  at  the 
back  window  to  watch  the  egress  of  Clough.  I  got  out  of  the 
lower  window,  spoke  to  the  man,  and  returning  saw  Segan  with 
the  dirk. 

Cross-examined. — There  were  no  pure  screams  that  I  heard. 
It  seemed  to  be  those  of  one  person.  Within  half  a  minute  after 
I  entered,  Mrs  Hamilton  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her  head  and 
shoulders  supported  by  Doughten  and  Miss  Reeves.  I  cannot 
tell  what  medicine  Shinn  gave  to  Clough.  It  was  given  before 
the  latter  ejected  the  contents  of  his  stomach  in  the  garden.  In 
searching  for  the  laudanum,  I  expected  to  detect  it  by  its  color 
and  smell.  I  .shook  the  coat  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  blood  that  was 
on  the  floor,  having  previously  seen  the  latter  ;  then  threw  it  into 
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Clough's  room.  When  in  the  yard,  Clough  wa9  sustained  by  the 
arms  of  Mr  Reeves  and  Mr  Clift.  The  appearance  of  Mrs  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  condition  I  found  the  coat  in,  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve the  coat  had  been  wrapped  round  her  head.  The  hair  was 
completely  deranged  and  ruffled,  and  hung  over  the  sides  of  her 
head,  and  the  front  and  sides  of  her  face. 

William  Reeves,  jun. — I  was  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  on  the  day  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  went  there  from  BechtePs  yard,  on 
hearing  screams.  They  at  first  appeared  like  the  screams  of  a  child, 
but  continuing,  I  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  entered  Mrs.  Long- 
streth's kitchen,  where  I  found  all  the  girls  screaming.  I  inquired 
what  the  matter  was,  and  they  said  that  Clough  had  murdered  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  I  then  went  into  the  entry,  near  the  foot  of  the  stair 
case,  and  saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  sitting  on  the  carpet,  supported  by 
Luke  Doughten,  and  the  blood  issuing  from  each  corner  of  her 
mouth,  and  also  from  her  side,  just  above  the  belt.  I  asked  where 
he  was,  and  was  answered  by  some  one,  that  he  was  getting  out  of 
the  back  parFof  the  house.  I  then  saw  Segan  with  two  pistols  in 
his  hand  ;  took  one  and  run  out  to  the  back  part  of  the  house  ;  saw 
several  men  ;  re-entered  the  house,  and  went  up  stairs,  where  I  saw 
Mr.  Shinn,  who  had  just  entered  Clough's  room;  Shinn  caught 
hold  of  both  Clough's  wrists;  I  went  to  the  bedside, and  Shinn  yield- 
ing one  of  Clough's  wrists  to  me,  I  took  hold  of  it.  Clough  asked 
"  is  she  dead — is  she  dead1?"  Skinner  said  she  was.  Clough  then 
said,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !"  He  then  told  Shinn  to  take 
his  miniature  and  send  it  to  his  mother,  which  was  in  the  bureau  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. — Shinn  inquired  where  his  mother  was  1  Clough 
answered,  in  Orleans  county,  New  York.  Shinn  then  asked  his 
mother's  name  1  and  he  answered  that  it  was  Johanna  Clough,  which 
Shinn  noted  with  a  pencil  on  paper,  putting  the  miniature  and  the 
paper  in  his  pocket.  Shinn  said  he  was  not  so  far  gone  but  that  he 
might  be  brought  to,  after  feeling  of  his  pulse,  and  sent  for  some 
medicine  for  him  to  take,  which  he  did  not  wish  to,  shook  his  head, 
and  kept  his  mouth  shut.  At  Shinn's  instance  I  then  took  hold  of 
his  nose,  his  mouth  was  forced  open,  and  most  of  the  medicine  was 
forced  down  him.  He  then  wished  to  be  carried  down  stairs ;  I 
took  hold  of  one  side  of  him,  and  we  carried  him  down. 

While  we  were  walking  him  about,  he  again  asked  if  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton was  dead — I  told  him  she  was.  He  then  asked  if  she  spoke 
after  she  was  stabbed.  I  told  him  she  did.  He  then  inquired  what 
she  said.  I  answered  him  that  she  told  her  mother  the  cause  of  his 
killing  her ;  and  that  she  declared  to  her  mother,  that  it  was  be- 
cause she  would  not  marry  him.  He  said  it  was  not  so.  I  told  him 
then,  that  it  could  not  be  possible  that  a  woman  would  assert  a  false- 
hood in  her  last  dying  words.  He  said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
passed  between  them. — George  Clift,  who  also  had  hold  of  him, 
then  asked  him  how,  in  the  name  of  God,  he  came  to  do  it?  He 
replied,  that  he  would  tell  that  at  some  future  time.  I  then  told  him 
to  look  at  the  blood  on  his  hand,  as  it  was  bloody  both  inside  and 
outside.  He  then  extended  his  right  arm,  and  said,  Reeves,  that  is 
an  honorable  arm,  which  expression  he  repeated.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  sensible  of  what  he  had  been  doing.     He  said  he  was  perfectly 
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aware  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  expected  to  suffer  by  the  laws 
of  his  country.  We  then  permitted  him  to  sit  down  by  the  side  of 
the  barn  a  short  time,  when  William  McKnight  came  and  wished  to 
speak  to  Clough,  and  requested  me  to  step  on  one  side,  that  he  might 
speak  to  him,  which  he  did.  We  walked  him  about,  and  then  took 
him  into  the  yard,  when  John  McKnight  came  in,  and  Clough  wish- 
ed him  to  sit  down,  as  he  wanted  to  talk  with  him,  which  Mc- 
Knight declined.  Clough  was  then  taken  into  the  garden,  where, 
at  his  request,  McKnight  talked  with  him  for  some  time.  Soon  af- 
ter the  Sheriff  arrived,  of  which  I  informed  him,  and  that  he  would 
soon  have  to  go.  He  then  inquired  what  kind  of  accommodations 
he  would  have  in  prison,  and  whether  he  would  have  any  thing  but 
straw  to  sleep  on,  which  I  said  I  could  not  tell.  He  then  walked  to 
the  kitchen  yard,  and  set  down  where  he  was  before.  He  there 
spoke  to  several  persons,  whom  he  knew,  and  Captain  Shippen  in 
particular.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Longstreth  came  out  with  Mrs.  Reeves. 
Said  he  was  a  poor,  miserable  wretch,  and  that  his  neck  would  have 
to  pay  for  it.  Clough  took  no  notice  of  what  Mrs.  Longstreth  said  ; 
but  when  Mrs.  Reeves  said  that  his  neck  ought  to  pay  for  it.  he 
rolled  up  his  eyes  towards  her  and  said,  madam,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  all  that. 

Cross-examined. — 1  have  known  Mr.  Clough  near  two  years,  and 
lived  near  him,  but  was  not  intimate.  Clough  seemed  attentive  to 
the  whole  family  of  Mrs.  Longstreth,  and  appeared  very  kind  to 
thorn ;  but  saw  no  particular  attentions  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Or  heard 
spoke  of  any.  Clough  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  moderate  and  mild 
disposition,  and  much  ot  a  gentleman  in  his  manners.  When  we 
wanted  to  give  Clough  more  medicine  and  warm  water,  in  order  to 
throw  up  the  laudanum,  after  walking  him  about  some  time,  he  said 
it  was  of  no  use,  as  he  had  not  so  much  laudanum  in  him  as  we 
thought  he  had,  and  not  enough  to  kill  or  to  injure  him. 

Joseph  W.  Allen. — I  saw  Clough  in  the  yard  about  4  o'clock  ;  he 
was  talking  with  Dr.  Cook :  he  asked  me  if  Mr.  Thompson  had 
heard  of  the  affair  ;  I  answered  yes  ;  I  told  him  he  had  got  himself 
into  a  bad  scrape,  and  it  would  certainly  cost  him  his  life ;  he  said 
he  little  thought  in  the  morning  that  he  could  not  control  his  pas- 
sions better  ;  but  that  he  had  cause.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  thought 
money,  honor,  character,  or  credit  would  not  save  him.  I.  told  him 
his  character  was  gone,  that  there  was  but  little  chance  for  him.  He 
then  asked  me  where  Mrs.  Hamilton  lay,  if  she  was  dead,  and  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  see  her  ?  I  told  him  he  would  not.  He  said 
he  felt  very  bad  from  the  effects  of  the  laudanum. 

Cross-examined. — I  was  quite  intimate  with  Clough;  he  was  a 
gentleman  in  his  manners;  I  nevei  saw  him  excited  but  once,  and 
then  he  had  cause  to  be  so.  I  never  saw  any  particular  attention  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  nor  to  any  of  the  family. 

John  McKnight  sworn. — I  was  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  a  little  after 
12  o'clock  on  the  day  o/  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death.  She  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  supported  by  Miss  Reeves  and  Mr.  Doughton.  She 
appeared  to  be  drawing  her  last  breath  ;  blood  was  coming  from  her 
mouth  and  side,  and  blood  was  also  on  her  stocking.  Coming  out 
I  saw  a  number  of  men  and  requested  them  to  see  that  no  one  es- 
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caped  from  the  bouse,  and  they  went  out.  Mrs.  Longstreth  soon 
had  hold  of  me  inquiring  what  she  must  do.  She  asked  me  if  her 
daughter  must  die  '!  and  I  told  her  I  thought  she  must.  I  left  her 
then  in  the  care  of  some  females ;  I  went  up  stairs,  and  saw  Clough 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  Mr.  Shinn  endeavoring  to  administer  an  emet- 
ic to  him,  as  he  had  taken  laudanum.  Some  said  that  he  was  de- 
ceiving them  ;  I  told  them  to  treat  him  gently,  not  to  hurt  him,  and 
I  went  away.  Some  time  after  I  went  over  and  found  him  in  the 
yard,  and  he  wished  me  to  sit  down  by  him,  which  I  finally  did.  He 
said  something  which  I  did  not  understand  until  he  used  the  word 
"causes."  They  walked  with  him  to  the  garden  fence  ;  I  request- 
ed the  men  who  had  him  to  stand  a  little  back.  He  writhed  about 
and  said,  a  man  must  have  strong  causes  to  bring  his  mind  to  com- 
mit such  an  act.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pantaloons  pocket,  and 
said  he  had  money.  He  then  asked  me  if  she  was  really  dead  ;  I 
told  him  she  must  be  quite  dead,  and  he  shed  tears.  He  asked  if  I 
thought  that  money  would  be  of  any  service  to  him.  I  told  him  he 
might  possibly  want  counsel.  He  asked  me  whom  he  should  get; 
I  named  no  person  ;  and  1  told  him  he  had  committed  a  horrible  act, 
and  that  he  had  belter  not  assign  any  other  causes  than  had  gone  to 
the  world,  or  there  would  be  less  sympathy  for  him.  He  asked  me 
what  were  the  cause  ;  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Long- 
streth that  he  did  the  deed  because  Mrs.  Hamilton  would  not  con- 
sent to  marry  him.  He  wrung  his  hands  and  said,  that  she  ought 
not  to  say  so.  I  asked  him  how  much  laudanum  he  had  taken  ? 
He  said  nearly  one  ounce,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  him  then.  I  ask- 
ed him  how  many  times  he  had  stabbed  her  ?  He  said  seven  times. 
When  he  asked  if  she  was  really  dead,  he  said  it  must  be  so,  for  I 
was  calm  when  I  did  it.  I  said  something  about  his  having  left  an 
orphan,  but  do  not  remember  what  he  said  in  reply.  I  thought  at 
first  he  was  under  the  effects  of  laudanum,  but  changed  my  opin- 
ion, and  thought  he  was  not. 

Cross-examined. — I  have  known  Mr.  Clough  between  one  and 
two  years.     His  deportment  was  mild  and  moderate. 

Tuesday,  June  4th. 

John  McKnight — Cross-examination  continued.  I  have  had  very 
little  intimacy  with  Mr.  Clough.  I  apprehended  some  violence  to 
him  when  I  saw  them  in  his  room  attempting  to  give  him  medicine, 
and  therefore  admonished  them  not  to  hurt  him.  Clough  mention- 
ed to  me  that  he  had  been  intimate  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  was  so 
soon  after  she  became  a  widow.  He  said  that  he  had  visited  all  or 
most  of  her  friends  in  Philadelphia  with  her.  He  asked  me  if 
money  would  be  of  any  use.  I  told  him  I  thought  very  little.  He 
said  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and  to  be  hung  if  it  was 
thought  right 

Joshua  H.  Follinshead,  Sheriff,  sworn.  I  saw  the  prisoner  op  the 
6th  April,  in  the  back-yard  of  Mrs.  Longstreth's  bouse.  He  sat 
between  Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Clift.  I  had  very  little  conversation 
with  him  there.  I  brought  him  from  Bordentown  to  this  place  in 
company  with  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Brown,  who 
aided  me.     On  the  l'oad  he  mentioned  something  concerning  the 
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affair,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he  had  taken  innocent  blood,  but 
feared  that  he  had  not.  Before  we  started  some  person  asked  him 
what  he  thought  would  become  of  him.  He  answered  that  he  was 
aware  of  all  the  consequences  that  might  follow.  He  did  not  men- 
tion to  me  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  his  commission  of 
the  crime.  He  had  blood  on  his  right  hand,  on  the  wristband  of 
his  shirt  and  two  small  spots  on  his  coat.  The  blood  was  not  wash- 
ed from  his  hands  until  he  got  into  prison. 

Cross-examined.  I  arrived  at  Bordentown  between  4  and  5  P. 
M.  The  prisoner  looked  then  about  as  he  looks  now.  I  asked 
him  no  questions.  I  did  not  obtain  any  papers  from  him  then  ;  but 
the  next  day  his  trunks  and  papers  came  ;  I  took  possession  of  the 
papers  and  delivered  them  in  the  first  place  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. They  were  divided  between  him  and  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner.  I  saw  a  lock  of  hair  and  some  studs  among  the 
articles  he  had. 

WilletN.  Harrison,  affirmed.  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  Mrs.  Long- 
streth's  the  day  he  was"  brought  to  prison.  He  was  in  the  yard  but 
I  had  no  conversation  with  him  there.  I  rode  in  the  same  carriage 
with  him  to  Mount  Holly,  where  he  was  committed  to  prison.  I 
do  not  think  the  subject  of  the  murder  was  spoken  of  at  all,  during 
the  journey.  He  made  some  few  remarks,  saying  that  the  night 
before,  at  the  same  hour,  himself  and  Mrs.  Longstreth's  family 
.were  pleasantly  situated  together,  and  that  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
committing  this  deed,  than  any  one  in  the  barouche.  He  also  said, 
I  suppose  it  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  travel  this  road,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  beauty  of  the  fields  and  of  the  country. 

Cross-examined.  He  did  not  speak  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  or  of  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  act.  He  appeared  very  much  depressed 
and  conversed  but  little;  when  he  did,  his  conversation  was  connect- 
ed, but  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony  of  mind  at  times. 

John  B.  Shinn,  affirmed.  Proved  the  correctness  of  two  maps, 
one  representing  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  its  several  apart- 
ments, with  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Hamilton  died  ;  the  other,  the 
upper  or  second  story  of  the  house,  with  its  passages,  stairs  and 
apartments,  Clough's  room,  and  the  place  where  the  prisoner  was 
seen  with  her  on  the  floor,  and  where  he  gave  her  the  fatal  stab. 
I  was  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's  on  the  day  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  death  ; 
she  was  in  a  small  sitting  room  nearly  opposite  to  the  bar  room,  in 
a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor,  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
supported  by  Mrs.  Reeves  and  some  one  else  ;  she  was  about  draw- 
ing her  last  breath.  I  stood  at  the  door  and  saw  her  die  ;  there 
were  several  persons  in  the  room  ;  as  I  turned  from  the  door  I  saw 
Segan  in  the  entry  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand.  On  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  H.  and  C lough  fell,  in  the  entry  up  stairs,  I  found  blood  and 
combs.  I  went  to  Clough's  room,  and  found  him  in  his  bed,  his 
left  hand  extended  and  his  right  parallel  with  his  body.  I  asked 
Clough  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  commit  such  an  act?  He 
asked  me  to  come  in.  I  asked  what  he  wanted.'  He  answered, 
come  in  and  hear  the  words  of  a  dying  man.  While  I  was  yet  at 
the  door  he  asked,  "  is  she  dead  ?"  I  told  him  she  was.  He  then 
put  his  left  hand  on  his  breast  and  said,  "the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
my  soul."     I  went  into  the  room  and  took  hold  of  each  of  his 
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wrists  ;  he  then  told  me  that  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  of  the  room 
I  would  find  a  miniature ;  to  take  it  and  send  it  and  write  to  his 
mother.  I  got  the  miniature  out  of  the  drawer;  I  asked  him  what 
made  him  think  he  would  die  so  soon,  and  he  pointed  to  a  stand 
that  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  I  saw  a  tumbler  on  the  stand 
and  in  it  an  ounce  phial  which  had  contained  laudanum.  I  then 
got  some  tartar  emetic  from  my  shop,  mixed  and  offered  it  to  him. 
As  he  refused  to  take  it  by  compressing  his  lips,  I  proposed  to  make 
him  take  it,  and  several  of  the  bystanders  took  hold  of,  and  held 
him  and  made  him  take  it,  which  he  did,  spilling  about  one  half  of 
it.  He  was  then  taken  down  into  the  yard,  the  men  about  half 
carrying  and  half  dragging  him,  he  refusing  to  walk.  1  gave  him 
in  the  yard  five  grains  more  of  the  emetic,  and  then  after  sometime 
an  additional  five  grains.  I  met  Dr.  Milnor,  and  he  told  me  if  it 
had  not  operated  to  give  him  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which 
I  got  and  gave  him.  He  was  then  moved  about.  Dr.  Duer  ad- 
vised giving  him,  as  the  other  did  not  operate,  ten  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  two  doses,  but  before  it  was  administered  the 
former  emetics  had  operated.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  until  the 
Sheriff  had  him  in  custody. 

Cross-examined.  I  have  known  Clough  about  two  years.  I  know 
of  no  particular  attentions  of  his  to  Mrs.  Hamilton.  I  have  seen 
them  walk  together.  I  never  heard  any  thing  against  his  character 
before  this.  When  he  pointed  to  the  phial,  he  did  not  say  he  had 
taken  any  laudanum  ;  about  20  drops  remained  in  the  phial.  [The 
phial  produced,  labelled  laudanum,  with  the  name  of  Wittberger 
upon  it.]  He  never  bought  any  laudanum  of  me.  I  gave  the 
miniature  to  the  Sheriff.  When  on  the  bed,  some  of  the  bystanders 
were  disposed  to  treat  him  roughly.  He  did  not  resist  or  complain 
or  take  any  notice.  He  seemed  sometimes  to  be  in  a  stupor,  at 
others  to  be  acting  the  opossum.  He  seemed  somewhat  feeble 
though  not  more  so  than  a  person  in  his  situation  would  naturally 
be.  When  I  gave  him  one  dose  of  medicine  he  asked  if  it  was 
poison  ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  that  he  would  lake  it  if  it  was 
poison. 

By  the  Court.  Nothing  that  I  saw  in  him  induced  me  to  believe 
that  he  was  labouring  under  any  aberration  of  mind. 

The  prosecution  here  rested.  Mr.  Hazelhurst,  for 
the  prisoner,  opened  the  defence  to  the  Court  and  Ju- 
ry, in  a  very  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech. 

A  number  of  letters  and  a  pocket-book,  found  in 
possession  of  Clough,  were  admitted  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  to  be  genuine,  and  to  be  evidence. 

Charles  L.  Bartlett  sworn.  I  reside  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  I  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Clough  from  a  child  ;  I  knew  him  first  at 
Unity,  in  New  Hampshire.  He  resided  there  with  his  father.  I 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  often  visited  the  house.  I  knew 
the  members  of  that  family  well.  The  prisoner  had  a  brother 
Benjamin,  one  named  Jeremiah,  and  another  Westley,  these  are 
all  I  recollect.     I  was  a  schoolmate  of  Joel  Clough  ;  his  father 
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was  a  farmer  and  a  respectable  man.  Joel  was  a  bright  active 
boy  at  school,  very  mild,  and  of  a  fine  warm  temperament.  A 
brother  of  the  prisoner  died  while  I  resided  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  had  been  in  the  late  war,  but  was  a  farmer  before.  I  saw  him 
before  his  death  not  many  days.  He  was  very  weak — he  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  while  in  the  army.  I  saw  him  often  while  ill,  his 
death  was  supposed  to  be  hastened  by  the  wound.  I  knew  Ben- 
jamin. His  character  was  good.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he 
was  at  times  deranged.  I  knew  his  cousins.  Miss  Mann  was  one 
of  them.  She  was  a  long  time  deranged,  or,  as  the  people  then 
said,  "bewitched."  I  am  connected  with  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  of  which  I  am  a  student.  I  am  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  family  of  Clough.  It  is  very  respectable.  I  am  not 
subpoenaed  ;  but  it  was  said  that  I  must  attend,  which  I  did.  I 
came  to  Mount  Holly  solely  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  was  then  told 
I  must  remain.  Mr.  Clough  did  not  know  of  my  residence  until 
I  came  here.  He  recognized  my  countenance  when  I  was  in  the 
court.  I  was  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Brown,  his  counsel,  to  attend  at 
this  trial  as  a  witness. 

Cross-examined.  I  think  Mr.  Clough  is  about  28  years  of  age. 
George  Law.  I  live  in  Easton,  Pensylvania;  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  prisoner,  in  November,  1829,  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel,  in  Easton.  I  think  he  had  contracted  for  work  in  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Morris  Canal,  and  wished  to  have  a  conversation 
with  me,  on  the  subject  of  mechanism.  His  general  character  as 
far  as  I  know  or  heard,  was  very  good.  He  was  an  industrious, 
honest,  sober  man  and  of  a  very  mild  disposition.  I  never  knew 
him  to  drink.  It  is  customary  for  contractors,  to  carry  weapons 
of  defence.  It  has  been  customary  with  me  since  1830.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  me  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  men  we 
have  to  do  business  with,  who  are  disorderly.  I  have  not  been 
much  with  Clough  since  1830.  I  have  seen  him  once  since  in 
Philadelphia.     I  have  heard  him  speak  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Cross-examined.  I  derived  my  opinion  of  his  character  from 
his  good  conduct,  and  from  hearing  that  it  was  very  good.  I  lived 
with  him  or  near  him,  one  whole  winter,  in  Easton,  in  1830,  '31 — 
lived  with  him  also  part  of  the  winter  1829  and  '30,  and  some 
time  in  1832.  His  character  was  very  good,  both  before  and  since 
this  transaction.  I  never  understood,  that  when  excited  by  any 
cause,  his  temper  was  exceedingly  violent.  I  did  not  know  him 
before  1829,  but  understood,  that  his  character  was  good. 

Charles  J.  Ihrie  sworn. —  I  live  about  a  mile  below  Easton, on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  river.  I  am  a  merchant  and  have  mills;  I  first 
knew  the  prisoner  in  December,  1829;  he  was  a  sub-constractor  on 
the  west  end  of  the  Morris  Canal,  near  my  residence.  He  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Easton  near  a  year.  Had  frequent  intercourse  with 
him,  and  considerable  business  transactions.  He  was  considered  a 
thriving,  prudent  young  man.  He  was  very  polite,  mild,  tem- 
perate, forbearing,  and  sober;  and  I  never  knew  him  to  indulge  in 
a  glass  of  ardent  spirits.  His  general  character  was  that  of  a 
young  man,  whose  conduct  was  to  be  approved  of. 

Henry  J.  Pyle  sworn. — I  live  in  Philadelphia;  and  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  about  12  months  since,  at  Mrs.  Long- 
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streth's  in  Bordentown,  where  he  was  boarding  ;  I  was  boarding 
there  at  Mrs.  Longstreth's,  two  or  three  weeks,  with  my  wife.  I 
thought  Clough  was  attached  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  as  he  always  ap- 
peared to  wish  to  be  where  she  was.  I  have  seen  them  walk  to- 
gether. After  I  left  Bordentown,  I  next  saw  Clough  at  my  house 
in  Philadelphia,  alone.  He  has  been  there  also  with  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton. I  was  out  when  they  came,  but  found  them  there  on  my  re- 
turn;  and  that  evening,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Clough,  and  myself 
and  wife,  went  to  the  theatre.  I  went  to  board  with  Mrs.  Long- 
streth  in  June  or  July,  1832. — The  attentions  Clough  paid  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton  were  kindly  received,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  but  much 
more  kindly  at  some  times  than  others.  After  going  to  the  theatre, 
we  all  went  to  my  house,  between  12  and  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  they  staid  nearly  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Clough  went  with  her  from 
my  house,  to  where  she  stayed.  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
Mrs.  Hamilton  about  being  married  to  Clough,  and  about  three 
weeks  before  her  death  I  had  the  last  conversation  with  her  upon 
the  subject,  when  I  requested  that  I  might  be  bridesmaid,  (correct- 
ed by  saying  that  1  might  be  groomsman)  when  she  married  Mr. 
Clough.  She  laughed  and  told  me  1  should  be  groomsman  when 
she  married  him.  Mr.  Clough  presented  her  with  an  Album.  I 
asked  her  if  the  gold  watch  she  wore  did  not  once  belong  to  Mr. 
Clough;  she  said  it  did,  and   that  it  was   the  one  he  used  to  wear. 

1  told  her  that  Clough  thought  a  great  deal  of  her.  She  said  "  she 
hoped  he  did  and  every  body  else." 

Cross-examined. — All  of  us  have  rode  out  together  ;  but  never 
saw  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Clough  ride  out  alone.  We  started 
from  Bordentown,  altogether  once,  and  I  believe  twice.  She  knew 
previous  to  starting-  that  Clough  was  to  go.  He  got  the  car- 
riage. I  saw  Clough  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  once  at  my  house,  and 
once  in  the  theatre  together.  I  have  not  made  nor  offered  bets  up- 
on the  result  of  the  trial.  Mr.  Clough  asked  me  to  see  about  his 
having  counsel,  and  I  promised  it.  I  have  not  made  any  attempt 
to  speak  to  the  jury  about  this  trial.  I  did  not  know  any  of  them, 
and  I  did  not  say  that  the  constable  was  too  quick  for  me.  I  have 
never  said  that  Clough  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  staid  at  my  house  all 
night,  nor  that  they  sat  up  all  night.  I  have  never  heard  Mrs. 
Hamilton  intimate  that  his  attentions  were  disagreeable.  Mv  first 
visit  to  Clough  here,  was  about  a  week  after  he  was  arrested." 

Edward  L.  Dubarry  sworn. — I  have  known  the  prisoner  about 

2  years ;  his  general  character  for  propriety,  moderation,  &c.  was 
always  very  good  until  this  last  affair. 

Humphrey  P.  McMyckle — Also  testified  to  the  mildness  and 
moderation  of  his  character,  and  that  he  never  saw  any  thing  very 
striking  between  him  and  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

William  Mc Knight  sworn. — I  have  known  Clough  more  than  a 
year,  and  never  knew  any  thing  against  his  character  before  this  af- 
fair.— I  came  on  with  him  from  New  York  two  or  three  days  before 
the  murder.  We  took  something  to  drink.  I  saw  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  what  he  said  or  did  ;  I  saw  no  evidence  of  alienation  of 
mind  ;  I  pitied  him,  and  said,  how  could  you  do  so  ?  He  said,  Oh  1 
it  is  woman, 
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James  Wallace. — I  have  known  the  prisoner  since  September', 
1829.  He  was  then  a  mechanic,  doing  contract  work,  and  had  a 
sub-contract  under  me  on  the  Morris  Canal.  I  inquired  into  his 
mechanical  and  moral  character,  and  found  it  to  be  good.  I  thought 
him  more  than  ordinarily  mild  and  forbearing.  I  saw  him  last 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April  last;  I  observed  a  change  in  him; 
not  so  much  when  I  first  sawjbim  as  after  a  little.  He  showed  a 
disposition  to  drink  more  than  before,  and  to  press  me  to  drink  al- 
so. His  mind  appealed  to  me  to  be  rather  unsteady.  I  met  him 
in  Albany  on  my  way  to  New  York  ;  on  board  the  boat,  he  caught 
me  round  the  hand  or  wrist,  until  I  had  to  tell  him  to  let  me  go. 
We  left  Albany  the  Sunday  before  the  6th  of  April ;  we  drank  two 
or  thfee  times  at  the  bar  in  the  afternoon  ;  he  wanted  to  drink  every 
eight  or  ten  minutes;  I  told  him  he  must  be  beside  himself,  for  it  is 
not  more  than  five  minutes  since  you  drank.  When  I  was  going  to 
bed  he  pressed  me  to  take  a  glass  of  whiskey  punch  ;  I  refused,  and 
putting  my  hand  upon  his  collar,  said,  Mr.  Clough,I  dont  see  what 
the  devil  has  got  into  you,  you  are  more  like  a  crazy  man  than  any 
thing  else.  He  said,  Oh !  never  mind,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
He  did  not  seem  natural  to  me,  and  I  could  not  tell  why.  He  look- 
ed fatigued.  He  was  dull  and  stupid,  and  seemed  to  be  a  different 
man  from  what  he  was  before.  Clough  was  to  take  charge  of  my 
contract,  if  I  made  it.  I  thought  he  had  become  intemperate,  or 
that  something  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  1  abandoned  the  idea, 
and  returned  home.  I  left  him  in  New  York  on  the  dock  or  boat, 
just  about  as  I  found  him,  except  that  he  shed  tears. 

Cross  examined. —  We  arrived  in  New  York  on  Monday,  and 
same  day  I  went  to  Burlington.  I  went  back  on  Wednesday,  and 
found  him  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  on  a  charge  of  taking  some 
jewelry  from  a  girl,  the  Thursday  evening  before  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member her  name.  I  presume  the  jewels  were  sriven  up.  I  know 
of  no  officer  but  Merritt;  I  know  nothing  of  Brink.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  Wednesday;  Wilie  was  employed  by  him,  and  he 
gave  him  $50.  His  watch  and  a  set  of  jewelry  that  he  had  bought 
to  present  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  given.  I  recovered  the  watch 
and  jewelry,  and  have  them  yet.  I  told  Merritt  I  would  rather 
pay  $10  of  my  own  money  than  see  him  confined.  1  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  get  into  such  an  affair;  he  said  he  saw  a  girl  in 
the  theatre,  hired  a  carriage,  and  took  her  home.  She  jilted  him. 
He  took  the  jewels,  cleared  the  house,  absconded,  and  went  to 
Albany.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Police  on  Wednesday,  and 
that  evening  I  left  him.  The  jewels  he  bought  were  designed  for 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Letters  read,  in  which  he  complains  of  her  obduracy,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  last  privilege  of  her  so- 
ciety. 

Charles  Green. — I  have  known  the  prisoner  eight  months;  his 
character  is  good,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  seen  him  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  together,  but  not  alone  ;  but  saw  no  particular  atten- 
tions. If  she  had  answered  me  as  I  have  heard  her  answer  him,  I 
should  have  troubled  her  no  more.  She  seemed  to  care  nothing 
about  his  questions,  often  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  perhaps  an- 
swered somebody  else. 
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William  Arnold,  testified  to  the  prisoner's  good  character. 

Mrs.  Longstreth,  recalled,  and  identified  the  letters  that  were 
returned  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  Clough,  in  which  lie  tells  Mrs. 
Hamilton  of  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  he  had  made  to  gain 
her  love,  of  her  refusal  of  his  many  offers,  &c. 

Mr.  Longstreth. — I  have  seen  these  letters,  or  a  part  of  them, 
in  Mrs.  Hamilton's  possession  ;  said  these  letters  were  returned 
to  him  a  few  weeks  before  the  catastrophe.  I  saw  Clough  a  lew 
minutes  afterwards,  Clough  stated  in  his  interview  with  her  that 
he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining  her  affections,  had  demanded 
his  letters,  and  they  had  been  returned  to  him.  He  respected  the 
family,  and  ever  should.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  my  daughter  had 
made  to  me  any  communication  concerning  him.  Alter  the  let- 
ters were  returned  to  him,  I  understood  that  from  that  time  his  at- 
tentions would  cease.  He  wished  her  to  go  a  sleighing  with  htm  ; 
she  refused,  and  went,  with  others.  He  was  much  affected  at  this. 
They  disputed  pretty  loud,  and  he  was  very  angry.  She  told  him 
it  was  nothing  to  him  where  she  went  or  with  whom  she  rode  ;  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  made  any 
reply.  I  recollect  there  was  a  baptism,  and  she  walked  with  him 
there,  and  returned  with  Mr.  Lippincott ;  at  which  he  was  offend- 
ed, and  said  some  ill-natured  things.  When  Clough  first  came  to 
my  house,  he  was  mild  and  pleasant ;  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  I  saw  him  much  out  of  humor,  and  he  talked  very  cross. 
He  was  very  angry  one  day  with  Mr.  Wells,  and  if  WelU  had  not 
explained,  or  be^n  humble,  or  made  acknowledgements,  Clough 
would  have  killed  him.  I  furnished  Mrs.  Hamilton  with  $17  in 
money,  fur  the  purpose  of  getting  the  watch. 


Wednesday,  June  5,  1833. 

John  Hopkins,  sworn. — I  knew  Clough  in  Connecticut,  in  1826, 
when  I  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Farmington  Canal.  Clough 
was  then  a  journeyman  stone  mason  on  the  canal,  about  6  months, 
where  I  often  saw  him.  I  superintended  the  work  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  I  often  heard  him  spoken  of  by  others.  The  next 
I  saw  of  him  was  two  miles  below  Easton,  Penn.  in  1830,  where 
he  was  engaged  on  the  Morris  Canal.  I  am  now  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  The  general  character 
of  Mr.  Clough,  in  Connecticut,  at  the  time  I  knew  him  there,  was 
rather  unfavorable  than  otherwise.  The  general  character  of 
Clough,  in  Connecticut,  through  the  whole  time  he  remained  there, 
was  very  bad. 

Cross  examined — He  was  sent  there  by  a  Mr.  Ennis,  who  was 
a  partner  in  the  contract.  I  had  a  personal  difference  with  him. 
That  difference  did  not  result  in  my  being  dismissed  from  the 
work.  He  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  contractor  or  dismissed 
by  him,  on  account  of  circumstances  in  which  he  was  p!aced,which 
advanced  him  a  grade.  1  was  not  dismissed  from  my  situation, 
nor  displaced.  A  young  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  another  sta- 
tion, induced  the  necessity  of  my  removal  to  another,  to  take  his 
place;  but  not  on  account  of  the  quarrel.  I  went  to  New  Haven 
to  the  southern  division  of  the   canal.     I  spoke  to  Mr.  Clough  at 
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Easton,   once  or  twice,  and  I  spoke  to  Col.  Shinmonee  about 
Clough. 

Arthur  Stewart,  sworn. — T  am  acquainted  with  dough,  and 
have  known  him  for  about  two  years^when  he  lived  in  Borden- 
town.  I  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton  what  watch  that  was,  which  she 
pulled  out  of  her  bosom  to  regulate.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Clough 
had  taken  her  silver  watch  to  the  city,  and  exchanged  it  for  that 
which  she  had.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  take  his  watch  and  hers 
and  see  which  was  the  prettiest.  I  answered  that  his  was  more  of 
a  gentleman's  watch  and  hers  more  of  a  lady's.  I  handed  them 
back,  and  she  said  that  hers  was  the  cheapest,  and  that  she  had  not 
to  pay  so  much  for  hers  as  he  for  his.  He  said  he  gave  for  his 
watch  $65.  I  never  knew  of  any  particular  intercourse  between 
Clough  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  nor  observed  any  unusual  act  of  kind- 
ness or  attention  between  her  and  him.  I  observed  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  One  instance,  when  a  walk  was  proposed,  and 
she  walked  with  another,  he  tried  to  get  along  side  of  her. 
Last  August,  my  wife,  who  lives  in  Philadelphia,  came  up — Clough 
asked  me  how  I  meant  to  spend  to-morrow,  (Sunday  )  I  told  him 
I  would  take  Mrs.  Stewart  and  go  a  riding.  He  wished  to  join 
the  party,  and  said  he  would  take  Mrs.  Hamilton.  In  tlv  evening, 
I  asked  Mrs.  H.  at  Mr.  dough's  request,  to  ride  out  with  Mrs. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Clough,  and  myself.  She  finally  agreed.  Clough 
succeeded  in  getting  "the  Count's"  carriage,  while  we  dined,  it 
came — when  we  were  about  to  get  in,  she  disappeared  and  was 
found  in  her  room  in  tears,  where  I  found  her.  1  told  Clough  what 
Mrs.  Hamilton  had  said,  that  she  was  sorry  about  going  out  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  and  the  people  of  the  place  would  raise  a  talk 
that  they  were  going  to  get  married.  He  insisted  I  should  go 
back,  and  she  still  refused  to  come.  He  then  said  he  would  not 
go,  and  wished  me  to  ask  her  if  she  would  go  with  me  alone.  She 
consented,  if  I  took  my  sister-in-law  in.  She  would  not  go,  and 
Clough  got  in  and  we  took  the  ride.  She  did  not  enjoy  it.  It  was 
in  August  last.  Mrs.  Hamilton  told  me  more  than  I  told  to  Mr. 
Clough.  Clough  told  me  he  was  a-going  away  to  New  York  to 
see  his  mother,  and  thought  he  should  not  return,  but  send  for  his 
effects  After  Clough  returned  from  New  York  I  saw  him,  he 
'said  he  was  very  well.  Next  morning  I  saw,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  to  see  his  mother,  at  Rochester;  he  said  no,  he  had  been 
no  further  than  Albany. 

Cross  examined. — I  think  I  have  been  asked  if  I  knew  whether 
Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Clough  were  to  be  married.  I  also  heard  that 
Mrs.  li.  and  Mr.  Clough  were  married.  I  heard  it  at  Centreville 
or  near  it. 

John  Hopkins,  re-examined. — The  difference  I  had  with  Clough 
was  in  reference  to  my  professional  pursuit.  It  was  a  personal 
difference,  and  one  of  a  serious  character.  In  the  performance  of 
my  professional  duty  I  was  resisted  and  threatened  with  violence. 

Lee  Wells. —  I  had  an  interview  with  dough  in  the  spring  of 
18S2  At  his  instance  I  went  into  a  room  with  him,  and  he  shut 
the  door.  I!e  wished  to  know  my  intentions  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  I  told  hirn  I  must  know  his  right  to  inquire.  He  said 
he  wished  to   know  my  intentions  with  Mrs.  H,   and  whether  any 
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engagement  had  been  made.  I  told  him  none.  Previous  to  this 
he  became  very  angry,  and  said,  Wells,  you  must  discontinue  your 
attentions  to  Mrs   Hamilton,  or  else  you  or  I  must  die. 

Cross  examined. — Clough  asked  me  if  I  entertained  honorable 
intentions  towards  Mrs.  H.  I  told  him  I  did.  I  observed  that 
Clough's  attentions  to  Mrs.  H.  were  more  than  those  of  other  per- 
sons. When  I  first  boarded  there  they  appeared  disagreeable  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  but  a  short  time  before  I  left,  she  was  more  free  in 
in  conversing  with  him  than  she  was  previously.  I  observed  the 
change  ;  it  was  no  more  than  it  ought  to  be  to  a  boarder  and  a 
friend.  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Clough  a  successful  rival  of  mine. 
My  attentions  ceased  when  I  left  there  on  1st  April,  1832.  We 
separated  with  a  good  understanding.  I  have  heard  of  reports 
about  Clough's  marriage  with  Mrs.  Hamilton,  when  I  was  in  Bor- 
dentown.  1  may  have  asked  Mrs.  Hamilton  the  question  whether 
she  preferred  Clough  to  me.  I  have  often  spoken  to  Clough  about 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  have  advised  him  more  than  once  to  discon- 
tinue his  attentions. 

Direct  examination  resumed. — When  I  asked  her  whether  she 
preferred  Clough  to  me,  she  said  Mr.  Wells  you  know  better  your- 
self. I  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  about  Mr. 
Clough;  and  she  wished  me  to  tell  Mr.  Clough  to  discontinue  his 
attentions,  as  they  were  very  disagreeable  to  her.  I  told  Clough 
of  what  she  requested,  and  he  answered  that  time  would  decide  the 
case. 

Jeremiah  Holmes,  sworn  — I  knew  Clough  at  Easton  and  Bor- 
dentovvn,  and  was  connected  with  him  on  the  Rail  Road.  [This 
witness.by  whom  it  was  intended  to  prove  the  willingness  of  Clough 
to  shed  blood,  from  what  he  knew  of  his  former  character,  was  ob- 
jected toby  the  Counsel  of  the  prisoner,  and  testimony  overruled.] 
The  prosecution  here  rested. 

The  Counsel,  for  the  prisoner,  read  a  certificate  of 
Ogden  Mallary,  dated  14th  April,  1827,  appointing 
Joel  Clough,  the  prisoner,  sole  superintendant  of  the 
Aqueduct  of  the  Farmington  Canal ;  and  also  a  second 
paper,  purporting  to  be  an  estimate  of  stone  work  on 
the  canal,  both  of  which  were  offered  as  evidence  to 
show  the  prisoner's  good  standing. 

The  testimony  here  closed  on  both  sides,  and  Mr. 
Hazlehurst,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  pro- 
ceeded to  read,  from  several  authorities,  copious  ex- 
tracts on  the  subject  of  mental  maladies.  First — Par- 
ris  &  JPendblanck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  on  the 
subject  of  insanity,  from  pages  307  to  317  ;  and  from 
324,  on  the  predisposing  causes  of  insanity.  Second 
— From  Haslem,  on  madness  and  melancholy,  pp.  43, 
225,  229,  230  ;  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  pp. 
369,  372  ;  Rush  on  the  mind,  pp.  36,  44,  45,  153  and 
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312 ;  Cooper's  Jurisprudence,   p.   252  ;  Seymour  on 
insanity,  p.  31. 

Mr.   Southard,   for  the   State,    cited    Hussell,    on 
Crimes,  vol.  1,  pp.  421,  422,  also  7,  10  and  11. 

The  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  was  summed 
up  with  great  energy,  eloquence,  and  zeal,  by  Messrs. 
Hazelhurst  and  1).  P.  Brown,  the  former  in  a  speech 
of  two,  and  the  latter  of  more  than  three  hours,  in 
which  every  effort  of  reason,  pathos,  and  argument, 
was  used  to  convince  the  Jury  of  the  insanity  of  the 
defendant,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  them  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  acquittal,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  at  the 
time  laboring  under  an  aberration  of  mind.  The  cause, 
on  behalf  of  the  State  was  summed  up  by  Messrs.  J. 
W.  Scott  and  S.  L.  Southard,  with  that  masterly  elo- 
quence, energy,  power,  and  sublimity  of  reasoning  and 
of  pathos,  for  which  they  are  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished; the  former  in  a  speech  of  about  two  hours, 
and  the  latter  concluding  in  a  speech  of  about  four 
hours,  during  the  delivery  of  which,  the  question  of 
the  prisoner's  insanity  was  met  and  overcome  with  skill, 
learning,  law,  and  talent,  which  completely  broke 
down  this  barrier  of  defence,  and  carried  conviction  to 
almost  every  mind  that  the  murder  was  the  effect  of 
premeditated  purpose,  growing  out  of  disappointed, 
unrequited  and  despised  love,  and  jealousy,  which 
prepared  the  prisoner's  mind  for  the  commission  of  the 
horrid  crime.  While  delivering  these  powerful  ad- 
dresses to  the  Court  and  Jury,  the  learned  counsel  were 
several  times  overcome  with  their  own  feelings  so  com- 
pletely that  tears  "denied  their  utterance,"  and  which 
communicated  to  almost  all  around;  the  prisoner  cov- 
ering his  face,  and  appearing  to  agonize  to  his  very 
soul.  Mr.  Southard  took  the  floor  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Brown  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  have 
brought  this  important  trial  to  a  close  at  that  time  had 
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it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  illness  of  one  of  the 
jury,  who  was  taken  out  of  the  court-house  three  dif- 
ferent times,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  too  seri- 
ously indisposed  to  be  able  to  sit  out  the  argument,  if 
it  were  to  be  finished  that  evening — and  the  Court  ad- 
journed until  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  Mr. 
fc>,  concluded  his  remarks. 

CHARGE  TO  THE  JURY. 

Gentlemen  : — After  a  severe,  close,  and  painful  investigation  of 
this  cause,  for  several  days,  we  have  reached  that  point  where  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  counsel  have  terminated,  and  where  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
law,  so  far  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  is  connected 
with,  or  dependent  upon,  those  rules  and  principles. 

Soon  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  will  be  committed  to  your  hands: 
and  upon  your  verdict  hangs  the  issue  of  life  and  death.  His  mor- 
tal, and  so  far  as  human  actions  can  influence  our  future  condition,  it 
may  be,  his  immortal  and  eternal  destinies  are  to  be  irrevocably  fix- 
ed by  your  decision.  Not,  gentlemen,  that  either  you  or  the  court 
have  any  power,  except  incidentally,  over  the  life  or  death  of  the 
prisoner.  You  and  we  are  delegated  with  no  such  authority 
We  have  been  selected  to  perform  another  and  a  specific, 
though  I  admit,  a  solemn  duty,  namely:  to  ascertain  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  :  and  there  our  duties  and  our  power  ter- 
minate, so  far  as  we  are  responsible.  The  law  makes  no  appeal  to 
our  judgment,  on  the  expediency  of  the  punishment  it  annexes  to 
crime  ;  nor  to  our  religious  views  or  feelings,  on  the  moral  fitness  or 
legality  of  that  punishment.  What  follows  our  decision,  whether  it 
be  innocent  or  guilly,  is  the  act  and  judgment  of  the  law,  and  not 
ours. 

The  privations  and  confinement  you  have  so  long  and  so  patient* 
ly  endured,  the  fixed  and  untiring  attention  you  have  paid  to  the 
evidence  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  are,  I  am  sure,  a  sufficient 
pledge  to  the  country  and  to  the  prisoner,  that  your  verdict,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  be  the  result  of  your  cool  and  deliberate  judg- 
ments— the  honest  convictions  of  your  minds  ;  the  true  answer  of 
your  consciences  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  not  the  expression  of 
prejudice  or  excitement,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  unrestrained 
and  controlling  indulgence  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  on  the 
other. 

There  is  danger,  gentlemen,  that  the  claims  of  justice  may  be 
overlooked  and  left  to  suffer,  amidst  the  conflict  of  contending  pas- 
sions, alike  honorable  to  our  natures,  and  yet  alike  dangerous  to  our 
reason.  The  cry  of  murder — the  death  struggles  of  the  expiring 
victim — the  reeking  dirk  and  the  garments  rolled  in  blood,  are  well 
calculated  to  rouse  our  feelings  and  fill  our  souls  with  a  holy  indig- 
nation against  the  perpetrator.  Instinctively,  almost,  we  wish  to 
see  the  glittering  sword  of  justice  strike  the  avenging  blow,  and  vin- 
dicate her  cause.     'Tis  right  we  thus  should  feel,  and  men  we  should 
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not  be,  if  we  could  look,  unmoved,  on  crime  like  that  with  which 
the  prisoner  stands  charged.  But  we  must  guard  against  these 
emotions  when  we  enter  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  whether  in  char- 
acter of  judges  or  jurors.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  banish  them  from 
our  bosoms  ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  transfer  our 
righteous  indignation  of  the  crime,  to  the  accused,  and  thus  deny 
him  the  benefit  of  our  sober  reason  and  our  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathy  for  the  accused,  tender  and  com- 
passionate feelings  towards  a  wretched,  perhaps  an  innocent,  or  at 
least  unfortunate,  man,  standing  in  the  attitude  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  is  a  laudable,  nay,  an  honorable  attribute  of  our  nature. 
But  here  again  we  must  take  care,  that  we  do  not  suffer  our  hu- 
manity to  degenerate  into  weakness,  and  deny  to  justice  and  the 
majesty  of  the  laws  their  just  claims. 

If,  however,  gentlemen,  you  err  at  all,  let  it,  I  pray  you,  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  latter  feelings;  for  it  is  the  benignant 
spirit,  as  wrell  as  the  language  of  our  law,  that  many  guilty  had  bet- 
ter escape  than  one  innocent  man  be  punished. 

The  prisoner  stands  before  you  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder 
-—murder  committed  on  the  person  of  Mrs.  Mary.  W.  Hamilton. 

The  crime  of  murder  is  committed,  when  a  reasonable  being  kills 
with  malice  aforethought  another  reasonable  being,  in  the  peace  of 
God  and  of  the  State.  Your  inquiries,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  order 
and  as  follows  : — 

1.  Was  Mary  Hamilton  killed? 

%  Was  it  done  by  the  prisoner  ? 

3.  Was  it  done  with  malice  aforethought? 

The  two  first  iriterrogatives  involve  nothing  but  pure  and  unmix- 
ed matters  of  fact,  and  to  them  the  jury  must  respond  ;  and  that 
answer  must,  unhappily,  in  this  case,  be  in  the  affirmative.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  was  killed,  and  she  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  the  prisoner. 
I  would,  gentlemen,  that  you  and  we  had  room  to  doubt  on  this 
point.  But  we  have  all  had  exhibited  to  our  view  and  to  our  ears, 
but  too  certain  and  too  painful  evidence  of  the  fact.  She  was  kill- 
ed on  the  6lh  day  of  April  last,  in  the  house  of  her  mother,  by  the 
hands  of  the  prisoner.     It  is  not  denied  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel. 

Nothing,  then,  remains  to  be  answered  but  the  third  interroga- 
tive— "Did  he  do  it,  with  malice  aforethought?"  Upon  your  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  depend  the  fate  of  the  prisoner;  and 
God  grant,  that  I  may  be  enabled  rightly  to  understand  and  so  to 
explain  the  law  to  you,  that  is  involved  in  or  connected  with  this 
question,  that  I  may  not  be  instrumental  in  doing  injustice  to  the 
prisoner. 

What  then  is  meant  by  c<  malice  aforethought  V  It  is  a  wicked 
and  unlawful  design  or  intention  to  do  a  wrong  or  injury  to  anoth- 
er;  and  whether  that  design  or  intention  has  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of 
hatred  and  revenge  to  the  person,  or  in  the  gratification  of  any  other 
passsion  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  "malice  aforethought."  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  a  previous,  deliberate  and  fix- 
ed purpose,  to  do  the  act ;  for  malice  is  sometimes  express  or  posi- 
tively proved  ;  and  sometimes  implied — that  is,  inferred  or  deduced 
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from  the  circumstances  attending  the  transaction.  Malice  is  ex- 
press, where  a  previous  and  deadly  quarrel  existed,  and  hatred  en- 
sued between  the  parties;  or,  where  threats  were  made,  previous 
arrangements  concerted,  or  the  deceased  waylaid.  In  the  absence 
of  such  proof,  it  may  be  implied,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  even  from  the  deadly  nature  of  the  weapon  made  use  of;  and 
such  was  the  instrument  in  this  case.  [Here  he  read  1.  Russell  ott 
Crimes,  421,  &c]  But  then,  the  very  fact,  that  malice  aforethought 
must  exist  to  constitute  the  crime,  implies  that  the  perpetrator 
must  be  a  moral  agent — a  reasonable  and  accountable  being. 

Here  probably  lie  the  hopes  of  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  ;  and 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  such  a  moral  agent,  and  such  an  accoun- 
table being  at  the  conception  and  execution  of  this  dreadful  trage- 
dy, is  for  you  to  determine. 

It  would  seem  indeed,  as  if  none   but  a  mid  man  could  have  per- 
petrated such  a  deed  as  we  have  here  exhibited  in  evidence.     Who, 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  but  a  maniac,  an  insane  and  deranged  man 
could  have  imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  such  a  victim ; — could 
have  plunged  the  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  virtue,  the  breast  of  love, 
itself,  and  let.  out  the  life  streams  of  her  in  whose  life  and  happiness 
his  own  was  bound  up  in  unconquerable  affection  ?     It  is  almost  in- 
.  credible. — Gentlemen,  it  is  strong  evidence  of  insanity.      It  is  enti- 
tled to  your  consideration  —  let  it  have  its  weight;  but  it   s  my  du- 
ty to  add,  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  that  sort  of  insanity  which 
exculpates  from  accountabi'ity  and  guili.     Phrcnzy  and  passion  are 
nearly  allied  to — •nau,  they  are  a  partial   insanity  ;   but  it   is  some- 
times such  an  insanity  as  increases  rather  than  diminishes  moral  tur- 
pitude— as  proves  its  existence  ratl>cr  than  its  absence.     Such,  un- 
happily, is  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  disappointed  lovef  as 
well  as  disappointed  avarice,  or  ambition  sometimes  urges  on  its  vic- 
tim to  crimes  of  deepest  die,  to  murder,  and  even  to  suicide,  itself. 
But  such  aberration  may  be  only  the  actings  out  of  a  selfish,  deprav 
ed,  and   wicked  heart;  the  gratification  of  a  malignant  and  vindic- 
tive spirit,  that  has  not  moral  courage  or  virtuous  sensibility  enough 
to  survive  or  overcome  a  defeat,  or  the  humiliating  refusal  of  prof- 
fered love;  it  may  be  malice,  in  its  deepest,  darkest  colours,  and  its 
most  resentful,  malignant,  and  deadliest  form.      Such  is  the  strange 
and  mysterious  composition  of  our  nature;  so  closely  allied  are  our 
virtues  and  our  vices  ;  so  easily  does  the  former  degenerate  into  the 
latter,  or  the  latter  assimilate  themselves  to,  and  assume  the  garb  of 
the  former,  it  is  often  difficult   to  determine    where  the  one  termin- 
ates, or  the  other  commences.     Such  is  the  passion  of  love  ;  it  may 
be  pure  and  virtuous,  chaste  in  its  conception,  holy  in  its  motives, 
honourable  and  disinterested  in  its  object;  it  may  seek  exclusively 
and  supremely  the  happiness'  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  fixed,  re- 
gardless, in  a  measure,  of  its  own  welfare,  except  so  far  as  it  stands 
connected  with   the  welfare  of  that  person  ;  it  is  then  a  noble  and 
ennobling  passion.     But  it  is  sometimes  a  vicious  love  ;  it  is  rather 
the  burning  lust  of  unhallowed  and  undisciplined  passions,  than  the 
ardent  flame  of  virtuous  and  sentimental  affection;  and  when  such 
is  its  character,  it  is  not  surprising,  if  unrequited  and  ungratified,  it 
should  turn  to  hatred  and  seek  re;ensre. 
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1  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  such  was  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  prisoner's  attachment  to  the  deceased.  It  may  have  been  as 
pure  and  holy  as  ever  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  a  mortal  being.  It 
may  have  burnt  and  blazed  too  strong  for  the  physical  powers  of  his 
mini  to  endure  ;  and  the  lamp  of  reason  itself  may  have  gone  out, 
or  but  glimmered  in  its  socket,  under  the  influence  of  its  all-absorb- 
ing power  ;  and  if  by  such,  or  any  other  cause,  the  prisoner's  mind 
had  become  unsettled  or  deranged ; — if  reason  had  been  driven 
from  its  throne,  he  was  a  wretched,  miserable,  crazy  man,  but  not 
a  guilty  one.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  be  more  specific  as  to 
what  amounts  to,  or  constitutes  such  a  derangement,  as  exculpates 
from  the  imputation  of  guilt,  and  saves  from  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  homicides — that  is  every  killing  of  a 
person,  is  presumed  to  be  malicious,  and  of  course,  murder,  unless 
the  contrary  appears  from  circumstances  of  alleviation,  excuse,  ox 
justification — and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  prisoner,  to  make  out 
such  circumstances,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  jury,  un- 
less they  sufficiently  appear  from  the  evidence  and  case  made  out  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution — or  perhaps  at  most  it  is  necessary  for 
the  state  to  show  a  homicide  committed  by  defendant  prima  facie, 
clear  of  any  alleviating,  excusing,  or  justifying  cause. 

In  the  case  now  before  the  court,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
homicide  is  proved,  and  if  not  confessed,  is  not  denied.  The  pris- 
oner then  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge,  and  liable  to  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  murder,  unless  he  can  alleviate,  excuse,  or  justify  his 
conduct- 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  specification  of  what 
constitutes  an  alleviation,  excuse,  or  justification.  The  defendant 
has  not  attempted  to  alleviate,  or  to  justify — but  his  defence  is  bot- 
tomed on  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  is  an  excuse.  That  fact  is  a  state 
of  mental  alienation;  and  if  such  alienation  did  exist,  it  is  an  ex- 
cuse. It  does  not  rescue  him  from  the  charge  of  crime,  and  shield 
him  against  the  punishment  due  to  guilt. 

But  then  it  must  be  satisfactorily  shewn  to  the  jury,  that  he  was 
in  that  unhappy  and  miserable  condition;  and  at  this  point  the  dif- 
ficulty meets  us  and  presents  two  questions. 

1st,  What  state,  or  degree  of  alienation  of  mind,  constitutes  an  ex- 
cusing insanity?  and 
2dly,  Did  such  an  insanity  exist? 

The  first  it  is  my  duty  to  ascertain  and  declare ;  the  second,  it 
is  your  province  to  determine. 

In  ascertaining  was  degree  of  insanity  will  excuse,  we  may  derive 
some  assistance  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  ;  from  analogy  to  oth- 
er cases,  and  from  settled  rules.  Reason  and  good  sense  teaches 
us  at  once,  that  it  is  not  every  weakness,  imperfection,  or  fallacy  of 
the  human  mind,  that  puts  an  end  to  our  free  moral  agency,  and 
exonerates  us  from  accountability  ;  for  in  the  true  philosophy  of 
mind  in  reference  to  moral  actions,  every  departure  from  truth  and 
virtue,  is  but  an  act  of  insanity  ;  the  manifestation  of  a  disordered 
mind  as  well  as  a  depraved  heart. 

In  the  case  of  children  of  tender  years,  of  nine  and  ten  years  of 
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age,  who  have  been  indicted,  convicted,  and  executed  for  crime,  the 
inquiry  has  not  been,  whether  by  premature  maturity  of  intellect, 
they  were  capable  of  understanding  and  judging  correctly,  of  the 
moral  law,  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations  upon  themselves  and  oth- 
ers, but  whether  they  had  intelligence  enough  to  know  right  from 
wrong,  good  from  evil,  or  whether  they  were  committing  a  crime 
for  which  they  deserved,  or  were  liable  to  punishment.  But  with- 
out pursuing  these  remarks  any  farther,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say, 
that  the  ablest  and  most  humane  judges  that  ever  adorned  the  judg- 
ment seat,  have  repeatedly  decided,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ren- 
der an  act  criminal  and  the  perpetrator  punishable,  that  every  spark 
of  reason  should  be  extinct ;  that  though  it  may  glimmer  in  its  sock- 
et, and  give  but  an  unsteady  and  doubtful  light,  yet  if  enough  re- 
mains to  shew  it  was  susceptible  of  feeling  its  legal  and  moral  obli- 
gation, though  not  sufficiently  strong  and  steady  to  discover  them  in 
all  the  bearings  and  obligations,  yet  he  is  responsible  and  punisha- 
ble. But,  if  there  is  an  absence  and  destruction  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  a  dark  chaos  of  the  mind,  incapable  of  feeling  the  restraints 
of  law,  or  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong,  or  fitful  and 
illusory  phantoms  of  the  brain,  that  presents  things  in  a  false  light, 
or  imposes  upon  the  disordered  intellect  as  realities,  what  has  no  ex- 
istence in  nature ;  such  a  mind,  thus  in  ruins,  has  ceased  to  be  ac- 
countable for  its  acts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  must  be  a  total  and  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  the  light  of  reason.  If  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
mind  is  insane ;  if  only  now  and  then  it  is  pierced  by  a  lucid  ray ; 
but  its  general  character  is  disordered  and  chaotic,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, if  not  cruel,  to  convict  and  punish  for  a  crime  an  individu- 
al thus  already  miserable  and  pitiable. 

With  these  remarks,  on  the  extent  and  degree  of  derangement 
necessary  to  exculpate  a  defendant,  and  referring  you  to  the  cases 
that  have  been  read  and  commented  on  by  counsel,  1  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

With  this  explanation,  your  next  inquiry  will  be — did  such  a  state 
of  mind  exist  ? 

In  these  investigations  we  can  derive,  after  all,  but  little  practical 
benefit  from  the  learned  and  scientific  works  on  medical 
jurisprudence.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  intemperance  some- 
times produces  insanity,  and  insanity  sometimes  shews  itself  by  in- 
temperance. But  the  difficulty  is  to  tell,  ichich  is  the  cause,  and 
which  is  the  effect ;  so  in  this  case — whether  a  disordered  intellect 
led  him  into  the  excesses  he  committed  on  board  of  the  steam  boat 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  whether  those  excesses  were 
characteristic  of  the  real  moral  feelings,  that  led  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  this  horrid  deed,  is  a  question  that  the  casuistry  of  doc« 
tors  can  afford  us  but  little  help  in  solving. 

After  all,  in  their  own  language,  it  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

It  may  be  gentlemen,  you  will  find  evidence  enough  of  such  an 
alienation  of  mind  as  I  have  described,  and  God  grant  that  you 
may  ;  for  we  would  rather,  infinitely  rather,  find  him  a  maniac,  than 
a  murderer. 
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And  here  you  will  refer  yourselves  to  the  evidence.  You  will  re- 
member, and  try  to  account  for  his  altered  looks,  and  the  absence 
of  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  after  his  return  from  New  York.  He 
had  left,  it  was  thought,  perhaps  hoped,  at  least  by  the  mother,  nev- 
er to  return.  But  he  came  back.  He  came  back  pale  and  dull. 
Was  it  the  paleness  and  dullness  of  a  diseased  body  ;  abstracted 
and  deranged  mind  1  Was  it  the  sad  effects  of  his  recent  debauch 
and  dissipation  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  If  the  latter,  was  that 
debauch,  that  disgusting  conduct  related  by  his  friend  Wallace,  the 
actings  out  of  an  insane  mind  ;  or  a  depraved  heart?  Was  it  the 
paleness  of  passion,  the  dull,  gloomy  and  unsocial  feelings  of  a 
heart  bent  on  mischief?  Had  a  fixed  and  settled  purpose  been 
formed  in  his  bosom,  to  destroy  the  gem  he  could  not  make  his  own, 
or  was  he  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  ardent,  but  misplaced  affec- 
tion ? 

These,  gentlemen,  are  questions,  to  which  you  must  respond; 
and  if  any  thing  in  the  absence  of  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
insanity,  can  save  the  prisoner,  it  may  be  found  in  the  burning  elo- 
quence, and  untiring  efforts,  the  soul  stirring  appeals  of  his  able  and 
distinguished  counsel:  they  have  done  their  duty;  and  if  the  un- 
happy prisoner  must  pay,  to  injured  justice,  the  forfeit  of  his  life, 
his  blood  will  not  be  found  on  any  part  of  their  professional  gar- 
ments. 

And  now  let  me  beseech  you, gentlemen,  that  nothing  I  have  said, 
be  understood  by  you,  as  intimating  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
prisoner.  I  have  not  intended,  in  reference  to  the  great  and  mate- 
rial facts  in  the  cause,  to  express  any  opinion  either  for  or  against 
him.  My  object  has  been,  however  unsuccessful  the  effort,  so  to 
conduct  this  trial,  that  if  the  prisoner  is  acquitted,  public  justice 
shall  be  satisfied — if  condemned,  he  may  die  in  peace  with  me,  and 
have  no  occasion  to  occupy  his  last  lingering  reflections,  with  the 
thought  that  the  court  has  done  him  injustice.  That  such  lias  been 
my  object,  I  think  I  can  confidently,  but  reverently  appeal  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts. 

To  his  guidance  and  direction,  gentlemen,  I  fervently  recommend 
you.  Go  to  your  chamber,  and  there  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  as  you 
expect  to  answer  for  the  transactions  of  this  day,  at  His  bar,  dis- 
charge your  duly  to  the  country,  and  to  the  prisoner;  and  may  the 
Spirit  of  unerring  wisdom,  the  God  of  mercy  and  of  truth,  preside 
over  your  deliberations,  and  conduct  you  to  such  results,  that  neith- 
er Justice  nor  Mercy  shall   have  occasion  to  mourn  or  be  offended. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  charge  the  jury  retired,  and 
after  an  absence  of  about  two  hours,  returned  into  court, 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty,  in  the  manner  and  form  set  forth 
in  the  indictment.  While  delivering  this  verdict,  several 
of  the  jury  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  appeared  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  high  and  solemn  responsibility  that  they  had 
discharged.  The  prisoner,  on  hearing  his  sentence,  be- 
came much  overcome  by  his  emotions  and  feelings,  and 
almost  sunk  under  the  contemplation  of  his  condition.  Mr. 
Brown,  one  of  his  counsel,  then  rose,  and  gave  notice  of  his 
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intention  to  move  for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  founded  on 
some  supposed  defects  in  the  indictment,  on  which  he  wish- 
ed a  short  time  to  bestow  a  critical  examination,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  prisoner  was  remanded,  and  the  court  ad- 
journed to  5  o'clock  Mr.  Brown  having  signified  his  in- 
tention of  communicating  in  writing  with  the  court  on  the 
subject  of  his  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  and  when  the 
court  re-assembled  at  the  hour  of  5,  information  having 
been  received  from  the  learned  gentleman,  that  he  did  not 
consider  such  (motion  sustainable,  the  Court  had  the  prison- 
er placed  at  the  bar,  and  a  dread  solemnity  reigned  through 
the  ranks  of  the  vast  multitude  assembled.  The  Attorney 
General,  J  M.  White,  Esq  ,  then  roseand  moved  that 
sentence  of  death  be  pronounced  upon  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  His  Honor  the  Chief  Justice  then  ordered  the  prison- 
er to  rise,  and  addressed  him  in  the  most  solemn  and  affect- 
ing manner  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  on  the  subject  of 
his  guilty  and  awful  condition,  stating  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  the  retributive  justice  it  subjected  him  to,  and  the 
punishment  he  must  inevitably  receive  ;  and  admonished 
him  in  the  most  pathetic  strains  to  prepare  for  death,  which 
he  would  so  soon  be  called  upon  to  encounter,  and  urged 
him  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion,  by  a  regard  for  his 
own  soul's  salvation,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  awful  reali- 
ties of  eternity.  During  the  delivery  of  these  eloquent  and 
pathetic  remarks  and  admonitions,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  his  tears,  and  the  contagion  of 
sympathetic  feeling  extended  throughout  the  assembly,  of 
which,  the  prisoner,  absorbed  apparently  in  his  own  secret 
thoughts,  only  partially  partook,  but  which  swelled  many 
male  and  female  bosoms  with  sighs,  and  flooded  many  eyes 
with  tears. 

The  Chief  Justice  then  called  upon  the  prisoner  to  know 
if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  why  judgment  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  him. 

Clough  said, — "  I  have," — and  with  uplifted  hands  he  de- 
clared in  the  presence  of  the  everliving  God — "■  I  am  innocent." 
There  was  an  attachment  between  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  myself,  and 
we  were  at  one  time  engaged. — She  broke  it  off.  I  settled  up  my 
business,  at  her  request  and  left  the  place.  There  has  been  much 
said  here  about  my  character. — The  most  desperate  part  of  which 
is  the  occurrence  in  New  Yoik.  With  regard  to  Mrs.  Hamilton's 
character  I  have  nothing  to  say.  She  was  a  virtuous  and  honora- 
ble woman,  and  I  loved  her.  "if  there  is  virtue  in  the  Catholic 
religion  I  am  prepared.  I  hope  Almighty  God  will  have  mercy  on 
her  soul.  I  fear  she  died  unprepared.  When  I  left  New  York 
my  mind  was  greatly  depressed.  I  threatened  to  take  my  own 
life,  and  she  was  aware  of  it.  I  went  to  bed  that  morning  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  my  life  and  sunk  into  a  swoon,  as  near 
as  I  recollect.     In  this  situation  Mrs.  Hamilton  came  to  mv  room. 
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I  did  not  call  her.  She  shut  the  door.  1  layed  on  my  bed,  with 
my  face  toward  the  wall.  She  said  "  Clough,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter." I  said  I  felt  very  bad,  and  wished  her  to  give  me  some 
laudanum.  She  asked  me  how  much  ?  I  said,  what  you  please. 
She  gave  me  some,  and  said  I  must  get  up.  (There  was  a  noise  in 
the  entry.)  I  said,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me,  say  it  quick- 
ly. I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  get  out  my  key  to  give  her — 
I  wished  her  to  possess  all  that  I  had.  She  went  out.  I  went  to 
the  door  and  saw  Jane  or  some  one  in  the  entry.  I  pushed  too 
the  door.  She  peeped  through.  I  was  in  the  act  of  taking  my 
own  life.  I  had  the  dirk  in  my  pocket.  She  carse  in.  I  closed 
the  door.  I  told  her  I  should  take  my  life,  and  she  interfered 
and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  told  her  to  go  out.  I  reflect- 
ed a  moment  and  after  striking  her  one  blow,  why  did  I  strike  her 
eleven  ?  Why  did  I  not  strike  my  own  heart  ?  1  was  very  weak, 
and  the  dirk  dropped  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  could  scarcely  get  to 
my  bed.  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking  my  own  life.  If  she  had 
stayed  out  of  my  room,  she  would  have  lived  and  /should  have 
b^en  in  my  grave.  I  feel  that  I  am  entirely  innocent  of  her 
blood,  for  I  don't  recollect  what  I  did.  I  was  lost  at  the  time. 
I  settled  up  my  business,  after  our  engagement  was  broken  off, 
and  went  to  New  York  and  Albany  and  returned.  I  was  not  my- 
self, and  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  my  own  life.  I  never  called 
her  to -my  room.  She  came  in  voluntarily.  (Here  the  court  pro- 
ceeded, and  as  the  Chief  Justice  was  about  to  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence, he  requested  him  to  forbear,  and  said)  if  my  death  is  re- 
quired, I  am  willing  to  suffer.  (Here  the  court  proceeded,  and 
he  again  observed)  it  is  not  for  myself.  I  do  not  fear  death — I 
have  already  suffered  death.  The  Honorable  Jury  have  not  been 
sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  subject.  There  are  many  things 
yet  wrapped  in  darkness.  I  knew  nothing  of  Mrs.  Hamilton's  com- 
ing to  my  room.  There  are  things  stated  with  regard  to  my 
character,  while  in  Connecticut,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  con- 
<  tradict.  I  was  appointed,  on  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mallary,  of 
N.  York,  superintendent  on  the  Farmington  acqueduct,  where 
Hopkins  was  employed  as  engineer.  I  considered  myself  master 
of  my  trade  ;  and  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  incompetent  to 
take  charge  of  a  work  of  that  magnitude.  Under  my  influence, 
after  a  violent  personal  quarrel,  he  was  removed  from  that  part  of 
the  line,  and  always  entertained  animosity  towards  me,  and 
thought  when  he  saw  me  confined  in  this  box,  it  was  a  proper  time 
to  shew  his  hatred  and  malignity.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  guilty.  I 
do  not  fear  death,  but  fear  that  I  am  not  prepared.  (Here  the 
court  proceeded,  and  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  law.) 

SENTENCE. 

Joel  Clough — After  as  full,  fair  and  deliberate  a 
trial  as  1  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  experience  of  thir- 
ty years  practice  at  the  bar — you  have  been  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Hamilton.  In  the 
history  of  this  trial  you  have  had  the  benefits  of  able 
and  distinguished  counsel,  and  if  you  had  been  their 
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brother  instead  of  their  client,  the  tender  ties  of  such 
a  connection  could  not  have  added  to  the  untiring  zeal, 
the  laborious  and  honorable  efforts,  the  exertion  of  pro- 
fessional talents,  the  thrilling  and   soul  subduing  elo- 
quence with  which  you  have  been  defended.     The  jury 
were  literally  of  your  own  selection,  you  was  not  cap- 
tious and  troublesome  in  making  that  selection,  but  you 
did  it  with  prudence  and  discretion,  and  not  a  juror 
was  elected  but  in  accordance  with  your  own  feelings. 
The  counsel  for  the  State  conducted   the  cause  with 
benignity  and  mercy, — but  with  those  talents  for  which 
they  are   distinguished,   and   that  firmness  for    which 
as   men  of  virtue  and  of  honor  they  dare  not  relax. 
Your  triers,  the  jurors,  have  in  the  most  patient  and 
enduring  manner  submitted  to  almost  unexampled  pri- 
vations and  confinement  for  the  period  of  nearly  eight 
days,  until  some  or  one  of  them  at  least  almost  sunk 
under  the  pressure  of  his  confinement  and  his  feelings, 
and   by  their  fixed,  solemn   and    patient  attention  to 
every  word  and  suggestion  must  have  given  you  the 
assurance  that  they  desired  not  your  blood,  but  most 
ardently  and  fervently  desired  to  find  you  innocent,  if 
that  innocence   could  be  found  even  in  the  negative 
virtue  of  a  ruined  and  distracted  mind  ;  and  as  to  the 
Court,  it  may  not  become  me  to  speak — but  L  think  in 
view  of  that  bar,  before  which  you  must  shortly  ap- 
pear, I  can  say  for  my  brethren  and  myself,  that  we 
have  endeavored  so  to  regulate  and  control  the  trial, 
as  to  secure  to  you  all  the  advantages  that  the  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice  can  extend  to  the 
deceased. 

The  final  and  the  fatal  result  has  been  recorded,  and 
that  record  speaks  while  mind  and  memory  and  judi- 
cial records  last,  and  will  continue  to  speak  you  Guilty, 
Guilty,  Guilty — of  the  murder  of  Mary  W.  Hamil- 
ton, in  manner  and  form  as  you  stood  charged  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county. 

And  who  was  Mary  W.  Hamilton  ?  Was  she  your 
enemy  ?  Had  she  done  you  wrong?  Was  it  her  crime 
that  beauty  had  spread  her  charms  and  smiled  forth  in 
all  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  in  every  feature  of  her 
countenance,  in  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  her  form, 
in  the  chaste  and  winning  manners  of  her  life  ?     And 
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was  it  because  you  could  not  make  such  a  prize  your 
own,  that  you  resolved  in  the  madness  of  your  heart, 
she  should  never  live  to  bless  another  man  and  make 
him  happy — as  she  had  made  the  former  and  lamented 
husband  of  her  first  and  earliest  love?  But  I  press  the 
inquiry  no  further.  You  say  you  loved  her — and  yet, 
mysterious  love — you  seized  the  unsuspecting  moment 
of  her  kind  attentions,  when  sickness,  feigned  or  real, 
we  fear  the  former,  drew  her,  at  your  own  request,— 
with  kind  attentions  to  your  chamber  to  administer  to 
your  comfort,  you  seized  that  moment  to  plant  the  fatal 
dagger  in  her  bosom — perpetrated  the  horrid  deed. 
She  lived  to  say, — "  Oh  !  mother,  mother,  I  screamed, 
screamed, — you  did  not  come,  and  dough  has  killed 
me  because  1  would  not  marry  him.  I  could  not  mo- 
ther— 1  could  not,  you  know. — I  must  die,  I  must  die!" 
But  I  forbear — I  desire  not  to  extract  the  dagger  from 
her  bosom  and  plant  it  in  your  own.  I  know  your 
blood  will  not  atone  for  hers.-r- But  I  have  said  this 
much,  that  you  may  see  and  feel  we  have  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  your  crime,  and  to  banish  from  your  bosom 
all  hope  of  a  favourable  interference  by  the  Court,  with 
that  department  of  the  government,  in  which  is  lodged 
the  pardoning  power.  Banish  then,  we  intreat  you, 
from  your  mind  every  hope  and  expectation — put  out 
at  once  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  that  may  penetrate 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  your  cell,  and  prepare  to 
meet  your  God  !---The  blood  you  shed  was  precious 
blood,  but  infinitely,  infinitely  more  precious  is  that 
blood  which  was  shed  on  Calvary ;  and  on  that  and 
that  alone  we  commend  you  to  look  for  pardon  and 
eternal  life. 

It  remains  only  for  us  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  Law-  -and  it  is  considered  and  adjudged  that  you 
be  taken  from  hence  to  the  prison  of  this  county  from 
whence  you  came,  and  there  be  kept  in  close  and  se- 
cure custody  until  Friday  the  26th  day  of  July  next, 
between  the  hours  of  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  you  be  taken  to  the  place  of 
public  execution  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
you  are  dead,  and  may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy 
on  your  soul  ! 


